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The Moravians of the River Thames 
Fred C. Hamil 


THe MoraviaN MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CHRISTIAN INDIAN brethren 
from Ohio, who at the close of the Revolutionary War lived for a 
few years on the Clinton River near the site of Mount Clemens, found 
at last a haven on the Thames River in Canada. Their village of 
Fairfield, founded in 1792 in the present Township of Zone, Kent 
County, was destroyed in 1813 by the victorious American troops 
under General William H. Harrison after the Battle of the Thames. 
The story of that first settlement has been told elsewhere.! The fol- 
lowing account is concerned with the history of the Moravian reserve 
from the close of the War of 1812 to the present day. 

New Fairfield, as the second village was named, was built in the 
fall of 1815, soon after the return of the missionary Christian F. Denke 
and one hundred and nine of the Indians from their temporary so- 
journ near the western end of Lake Ontario.? The site of the burned 
village was considered unlucky so the new one was laid out on the 
south bank of the river in Orford Township, about a mile and a 
half to the east. Within two years New Fairfield, under the super- 
vision of Denke and his assistant Renatus Schmidt, had twenty-nine 
huts in which lived one hundred and twenty Christian Indians. At 
this time there were also forty-seven heathen Indians wintering on 
the reserve. Each of the Indian brethren shared in the labor and 
harvest of three hundred and fifty acres of cultivated land, producing 
in 1816 four thousand bushels of corn and some wheat and potatoes. 
The brethren also had gardens of their own, and were permitted to 
clear and fence as much land outside the common fields as they 


1Fred C. Hamil, “Fairfield on the River Thames,” in the Ohio State 
Archaelogical and Historical Quarterly, 48:1-19 (Columbus, 1939). 
2William M. Willett, Scenes in the Wilderness, 206 (New York, 1842). 
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wished. All their stock had been lost in the war, but the band al- 
ready owned twenty horses, ten cows, and ten horned cattle. Most 
of the agricultural work was done by the women who also made and 
sold brooms and baskets of swamp ash, and mats of flags, rushes, and 
ash. The men hunted, or hired out to white farmers during the 
harvest. They were expert at hewing wood, erecting houses, and 
making furniture. The Indians did a thriving business in petroleum, 
which was widely used as a medicine. They gathered it from the 
river by blankets as it floated from the springs.® 

John Schnall succeeded Denke at the mission in 1818, but he died 
suddenly in September of the following year. In the spring of 1820 
Abraham Luckenbach came from Goshen, Ohio, to take charge, 
and Adam Haman came overland from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to 
serve as his assistant in place of Renatus Schmidt. Luckenbach found 
it necessary to exercise a great deal of patience in the struggle against 
drunkenness, sexual license, and superstition. It was also a problem 
to distribute the annuity of $400 resulting from the sale of the lands 
on the Muskingum after the abandonment of Goshen in 1821. The 
annuity was in the form of clothing and other articles brought from 
Detroit. The Kilbuck and the Whiteye, and other families came 
from Goshen to New Fairfield during the year 1821.4 

By 1827 the Moravian congregation on the Thames numbered one 
hundred and eighty-four. According to one observer, they cultivated 
as much land and raised as much stock as their white neighbors, and 
had assumed their dress and manners.® Most of the houses were 
frame or log with shingled roofs, and some were two stories high.® 
A new church, the one that still remains, was dedicated on September 
17, 1828. It was built with funds granted by the directors of the 
Moravian Society in 1825 while Luckenbach and his wife were on 
a visit to Bethlehem. About 1830 the missionaries again left for the 
East, leaving the mission in charge of Christian Miksch and Adam 


wa C. Gourlay, Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 1:294-98 (London, 
. ne of Abraham Luckenbach,” translated by H. E. Stocker in 
Moravian Historical Society, Transactions, 10:403-5 CNezareth, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1917). 
5Joseph Pickering, Inquiries of an Emigrant, 61 (London, 1831). 
6Benjamin Lundy, “Diary During His Journey through Upper Canada, 
January, 1832,” edited by Fred Landon in the Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and Records, 19:128-29 (Toronto, 1922). 
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Haman. On their return they visited the Mohawk, Delaware, and 
Munsey Indians on the Grand River, and conducted services among 
them. Several of these Indians later came to live at New Fairfield 
as converts. 

Adam Haman left the mission in 1832, and a year later Jesse 
Vogler and his wife arrived. Luckenbach then found time to trans- 
late Johann Huebner’s Bible History into the Delaware language. 
Luckenbach’s translation was later published and used as a reading 
book among the Indians.? The population of New Fairfield at this 
time was two hundred and sixty persons, and the total area under 
cultivation was six hundred acres. The village consisted of a single 
street of huts spaced widely apart, stretching over an open space 
flanked by wheat fields. The bends of the river above and below 
were also filled with abundant crops of corn and wheat, but the 
gardens and orchards were somewhat neglected. The chapel and 
houses of the missionaries could be easily distinguished by the greater 
cleanliness and neatness of their grounds. 

Charles J. Latrobe in 1833 described Luckenbach as a cheerful and 
benevolent man of about sixty, who spoke the Indian language flu- 
ently. His colleague Vogler was much younger, and “very lively, 
useful, and intelligent,” although he had but a slight knowledge of 
the language. Latrobe in his account wrote: 

At night fall, the bell gave notice of the evening service, and the in- 
terior of the chapel was quickly filled. . . . A simple and appropriate 
hymn in the Delaware language was then sung by all, to one of those 
noble and solemn chorales with which the Church of the Brethren is so 
richly furnished, and with a facility and truth by the women in par- 
ticular. . . . After this, the dark eyes and countenances of the Indians 
were turned upon the younger missionary, who after reading a text of 
Scripture, proceeded to offer a few simple, clear, and unaffected remarks 
upon it in the English language. There stood by his side an aged Dela- 
ware Indian [who] had long served the Brethren as interpreter: and in 
that character, as his teacher paused, sentence after sentence, he now 
communicated to his red brethren “the sweet words of life,” in their 
native language. The Missionary discoursed upon “Peace and holiness, 
without which no man could see the Lord,” and the only means of at- 
taining them;—and during the brief continuation of his simple teaching, 
hardly a movement was observable in the persons or features of his audi- 


™ Autobiography of Abraham Luckenbach,” 10:406-7. 
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tory. ‘The service, short and unaffected, as best suited the cause and 
the congregation, terminated as it began, with a hymn: at the conclusion 
of which all retired to their homes. 

The missionaries lamented the fact that many of the Indians, 
especially the younger ones, had a tendency to be led astray by bad 
example. Certain Indian superstitions could not be eradicated. 
At times these manifested themselves in a dread of witchcraft and 
the evil eye, or in howling over graves of relatives, and leaving meat 
for the use of the dead. Latrobe noted that the Indians wore a mix- 
ture of Indian and European costumes, and only one elderly man 
named Old Boar wore the scalp lock.® 

Mrs. Anna Jameson, who visted New Fairfield in 1837, thought 
that Luckenbach was “very simple, and very ignorant on every sub- 
ject but that of his mission,” although he was conscientious and pious. 
“While speaking with this worthy, simple-minded man, I could not 
help wishing that he had united more knowledge and judgment with 
his conscientious piety—more ability with goodwill—more discretion 
with faith and zeal.” Later, on the steamboat to Sandwich, Mrs. 
Jameson wrote of Luckenbach and his family, and the family of 
Volger, who were on board: “I find them civil, but neither pre- 
possessing nor intelligent; in short, I can make nothing of them; I 
cannot extract an idea beyond eating, drinking and praying.” 

Luckenbach admitted to Mrs. Jameson that a recent government 
purchase of part of the reservation was justified, because it was sur- 
rounded by white settlements and suffered from illegal encroach- 
ments. Yet the Indians suffered from the bad examples set by their 
neighbors. He believed that the Indians would never be civilized 
or christianized to any extent. Out of seven hundred under his care, 
only about two hundred and thirty, mostly women and children, 
were baptized. Many were half-caste, and every year their number 
decreased. They were miserably poor, due not only to their own 
depravity and indolence, but to the scarcity of game. Luckenbach 
thought that the only hope was in removing them far from the in- 
fluence of the whites. His assistant Vogler was preparing to emi- 
grate beyond the Missouri with one hundred and fifty families, and 


8Charles Latrobe, The Rambler in North America, 1823-1833, 2:151-56 
CLondon, 1836). 
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he himself expected to follow, for he thought the government would 
soon require the rest of their lands for white settlers.° 

For several years there had been unrest among the Indians at New 
Fairfield, and a movement arose among them to emigrate to the 
American West. In the summer of 1834 three of the most reliable 
Indians were sent to the region near the headwaters of the White 
River, west of the Mississippi. They returned in the fall to report 
that they had only gone about three hundred and fifty miles north- 
west of St. Louis, and had received a poor reception from the Dela- 
wares there.'° 

Most of the Moravian reserve of over 50,000 acres still remained 
in a state of nature, surrounded by white settlers who cast covetous 
eyes upon it. The trustees of the society had never succeeded in 
obtaining a patent for it. Their rights were based on an order in 
council of July 10, 1793, granting Gottlieb Senseman’s petition for 
the tract, and another of June 11, 1798, providing for its survey and 
reservation to the society forever in trust for the use of the Indians. 
The legal title of the trustees was thus incomplete, but their posses- 
sion had never been interrupted, despite efforts of the government 
in 1819 and in 1833 to induce them to give up part of the land. In 
1823 a new survey of the tract had cut off part of the Indians’ cul- 
tivated fields on the north, and would have permitted white people 
to settle too close for the good of the community. Luckenbach ad- 
dressed a petition to Lieutenant Governor Peregrine Maitland, and 
eventually half of the tract was measured off on each side of the 
river. 

In September, 1836, Lieutenant Governor Sir Francis Bond Head 
came to the lower Thames and conferred with a delegation of five 
of the Moravian Indians in an effort to get them to sell their 
lands, or at least those north of the river. The delegates refused 
their consent, and in this they were supported by the missionaries 
and part of the Indians, but the Indians that wished to emigrate to 
the West later sent word to the governor that they would agree to 
his terms. Colonel Joseph B. Clench, superintendent of Indian 

9Mrs. Anna Jameson, Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 
2:39-41, 62 CNew York, 1839). 

10J. Taylor Hamilton, “A History of the Church Known As the Moravian 


Church,” in the Moravian Historical Society, Transactions, 6:365 (Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, 1900). 
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Affairs, then came to New Fairfield and held a council with the 
Indians, in the presence of the missionaries and several settlers of 
the neighborhood. After a warm debate it was decided, by a close 
vote of twenty-eight to twenty-six, to cede the land north of the river, 
in return for an annuity of $600 and compensation for those Indians 
who had made improvements there. Lieutenant Governor Head re- 
ported to Lord Glenelg, the colonial secretary, that the surrender 
consisted of a tract six miles square, with very fine but uncultivated 
land, where sixteen or eighteen families of Indians were living in 
destitution partly because there was no game in that area. The high- 
road through this tract was almost impassable, and the white people 
implored relief from such an obstacle to improvement. Lieutenant 
Governor Head admitted that the missionaries and a minority group 
of Indians had refused their consent, although he offered them two 
hundred acres around the site of old Fairfield, with permission to 
cultivate the lands between the river and the road for one year. 

The opposition to the cession continued, but the minority group 
of Indians was won over in April, 1837, when Lieutenant Governor 
Head agreed to let them keep the land south of the road, where their 
cultivated lands lay. The missionaries refused to sign, and in this 
way 26,000 acres of land pledged to the society were alienated with- 
out its consent.14 

The following July nearly two hundred of the Moravian Indians 
and Jesse Vogler left for the Missouri by way of the lakes. They 
eventually settled near Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, but this colony, 
called Westfield, proved a failure due to the tide of western migra- 
tion which engulfed it. New Fairfield was left with less than one 
hundred inhabitants, but with a great deal more peace and quiet.!” 
A report of 1838 described the village as having sixty huts, with 
three hundred acres of land under cultivation which the Indians 
worked in common. A short distance away were fifteen log houses 
and one hundred acres of cultivated land, where each had his own 
separate plot of ground. The men spent most of their time in hunting. 


11Upper Canada, Indian Department, the Honorable B. Macaulay, Report 
on Indian Affairs, 1839, 155-79, manuscript in the Public Archives of Canada; 
Memorandum on the Indian Reserve at New Fairfield or Moraviantown, manu- 
script copy in the possession of the author. 

12“Autobiography of Abraham Luckenbach,” 10:407-8. 
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No doubt many of these huts were vacant due to the exodus west- 
ward.!* In 1840 the population had risen to one hundred and fifty- 
three, but the village had only one frame house, thirty-four log houses, 
and ten barns.14 

In the spring of 1838 Christian Miksch and his wife, and Mrs. 
Vogler and her two children departed for Kansas, and Luckenbach 
was left alone at New Fairfield. In the fall Henry Bachman and his 
wife arrived and remained until 1842, when Bachman’s ill health 
forced him to leave. During the summer of 1842 Luckenbach super- 
intended the building of a new and larger schoolhouse, and in the 
fall he began to teach forty children. His health gave way under the 
strain, and after spending several months in bed he was granted his 
release in 1843. Some time later he wrote: 

It gave us not a little sorrow, to separate ourselves entirely from the 
fellowship of the dear Indian congregation, after having served it for 
twenty-three years and passed through so many experiences with it, and 
far rather would we have closed the years of our life among them, if 
other conditions had not made it necessary to seek our little place of 
retirement in the church. 

Jesse Vogler returned to the mission in 1843 to take Luckenbach’s 
place, and J. Regenass became his assistant for a time. Sir Richard 
Bonnycastle was favorably impressed with the view of New Fairfield 
when he passed by in 1845. He admired the beauty of the Thames 
which ran in a deep ravine far below the village, and the ancient 
trees in a parklike setting. Within sight of the church lived the 
Moravian chief in patriarchal simplicity on his two hundred-acre 
farm. Bonnycastle liked the appearance of the chapel and the school, 
and believed good results were being obtained from the teaching of 
these two institutions. The permanent residents then numbered 
about two hundred and fifty.2¢ 

The Moravian missionaries, however, were losing their hold over 
their converts. James Thomson, agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, arrived in 1839 and held a meeting with the Indians, 


13Macaulay, Report on Indian Affairs, 156. 
14William H. Smith, Canadian Gazetteer, 188-89 (Toronto, 1846). 
15“Autobiography of Abraham Luckenbach,” 10:408. 


16Richard Bonnycastle, Canada and the Canadians in 1846, 2:105, 126 
(London, 1846). 
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with the intention of forming a Bible association. “God waved his 
wand over them and the thing took to admiration,’ he wrote.'* 
Methodism had spread rapidly on the lower Thames since before 
the War of 1812, and it was now gaining many converts in New 
Fairfield. In September, 1852, a Methodist church was opened on 
the reserve, under the charge of the Rev. Charles Silvester of the 
Wardsville mission.18 Within two or three years it was reported by 
commissioners for the Indian Department that the majority of the 
people at New Fairfield were Methodist, and at complete variance 
with their Moravian missionary, Jesse Vogler. The Indians were 
cultivating only about three hundred and fifty acres of land and were 
no longer taught a trade. Even the school was no longer permanently 
open. “The band is as squalid and wretched as any that have come 
under the notice of the commissioners,” the report stated, “and al- 
though occupying upwards of twenty-five thousand acres in one of 
the finest parts of western Canada, is reduced in dissipation and idle- 
ness to great misery.” Much timber had either been improperly sold 
by Vogler and the chiefs, or plundered from the rear of the reserve. 

The commissioners believed that owing to the religious feuds with- 
in the tribe, any attempt to negotiate for a further cession of land 
through the resident missionary would fail. They, therefore, rec- 
ommended that the consent of the Imperial Government should be 
obtained for direct negotiation between the Indian Department and 
the tribe.!® This seems to have been acted upon, for on April 9, 1857, 
the commissioners negotiated an agreement with the Moravian 
Indians for the sale of most of their lands. A final treaty was signed 
on May 15, 1857. It provided for the surrender of all the lands on 
both sides of the river, with the exception of a reserve two miles 
square in the northern part of Orford Township which included 
their village and church. This amounted to slightly over three thou- 
sand acres, and was sufficient to give each family a small farm of 
about forty acres. Those who had to be removed from their former 
farms were to have a house built for them by the government on 
their new lots, and were to receive compensation for improvements 

17Waldo Smith, “An Agent of the Bible Society in Canada, 1838-1842,” 
in the Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, 9:275-76 (Toronto, TS 


18John Carroll, Case and His Contemporaries, 5:132 (Toronto, 1867-77 
19Memorandum on the Indian Reserve at New Fairfield. 
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made on their land. More than twenty-two thousand acres were 
turned over to the government for sale, the proceeds to be held in 
trust for the benefit of the Indians.2° This ended the system by 
which much of the cultivated land had been worked in common. 
Now each Indian had his own lot to be used as he saw fit. In 1860 
the Moravian church secured a document from the governor general 
which gave them the right to use a tract of seventy-four acres, known 
as the mission farm. 

When Benson J. Lossing visited the Thames in 1860, he was in- 
formed that there were about fifty families on the reserve, each with 
a plank house and forty acres of land. Philip Jacobs, their chief, lived 
on the site of the old town.?!_ Four years later the population num- 
bered two hundred and fifty-five persons, having increased by five 
in the last decade. The credit balance for the band in the Indian 
Department amounted to nearly $51,000. From interest and annui- 
ties $1,350 was distributed to them for the first half of 1864. The 
reserve now had a school separate from the Moravian church, taught 
by D. J. Croghan, who was paid from the funds held by the depart- 
ment.” Five years later the population numbered two hundred and 
seventy persons, the credit balance for the band was more than $105, 
000, and $5,831 was disbursed by the department in distributions to 
the members or in behalf of the reserve during the year. 

The Moravian missionary, Jesse Vogler, met his death by drowning 
in January, 1865, while crossing the ice from a farm which he had 
acquired for himself across the river from the mission buildings. John 
F. Warman took charge of the interests of the Moravian church until 
November, 1867, when he was succeeded by Edwin E. Reinke. In 
1870 Adolphus Hartman arrived to replace Reinke and to begin his 
long residence of twenty-six years as Moravian missionary at New 


Fairfield.”4 


20Canada, Indian Treaties and Surrenders from 1680 to 1890, .1:215-17 
COttawa, 1905). 

21Benson J. Lossing, Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, footnote 2, 
page 561 ye York, 1869). 

22Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Report for Half Year Ending 30th 
June, 1864, 8 CQuebec, 1865). 

23Canada, Secretary of a Report for Year Ending 30th June, 1869, 10-11, 
21, 25, 28 Ottawa, 1870). Alfred A. Jones, schoolteacher, was paid $300 per 
year, and Chief Philip Jacob $100. 

24Details from records of births, deaths, and marriages in the possession of 
the Methodist missionary at Moraviantown. 
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The local Indian agent reported in 1878 that the population then 
stood at two hundred and seventy-five. Some of the farms of the Indians 
were very well cultivated, but many of them remained in a state of 
nature. A large number of their owners were deeply involved in 
debt, although with moderate care and industry they could soon have 
put themselves in comfortable circumstances. The Moravian mission 
conducted a very efficient school. ‘There was also a good school sup- 
ported from the Indian funds. The capital funds of the band now 
amounted to nearly $149,000, and from income $6,684 had been dis- 
bursed during the year. The Indians elected their own chief and 
three councilors, each of whom was paid a small salary from the 
band funds.”5 

A visitor to New Fairfield about the year 1880 gives the following 
description of the reserve as he saw it after climbing up the steep and 
barren bank of rain-furrowed clay on the south side of the river. 


The school was taking its recess, and its mistress, a pretty and inter- 
esting looking Indian maiden, was taking an airing in the acacia grove 
which shades both church and schoolhouse. Log cottages were scattered 
about over the settlement, generally with some attempt at decorative gar- 
dening about their fronts. Myrtle and hollyhocks, larkspur, bleeding 
heart, lupins, pinks and tiger lillies mingled their old fashioned charms 
in promiscuous freedom. 

An Indian inscription adorns the archway leading to the miniature 
cemetery, where the white slabs, leaning at every angle, tell the old story 
over again. 


Opposite the cemetery an old man, bareheaded, with a corncob pipe 
in his mouth, was hoeing potatoes in his garden. He told the visitor 
that his name was Tobias. The visitor's account continues: 


Returning to the boats, we met several specimens of the worthless 
“Injun,” the kind which figures in police reports; dirty, ragged, and 
walking with that shuffle, peculiar to the shiftless members of the race. 
One of them was a character. Dressed in a well cut suit of blue broad- 
cloth with brass buttons, and a plug hat, much past its prime, but with- 
out either shirt or shoes; he raised his hat with the air of a Parisian, and 
asked for ten cents with the freshness of an Old London beggar. We 
gathered from him that his dress was the freak of some oil prince of the 
“excitement times,” who had been struck by Anthony’s resemblance to 
some (probably) French ancestor; the more perishable parts of the outfit 
having long since disappeared. 


25Canada, Department of the Interior, Annual Report for Year Ending 30th 
June, 1878, Indian Branch, 22, 114, 218-19, 227 COttawa, 1879). 
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The incongruity of the thing was still further increased, when, having 
passed on, the necks of two black bottles were revealed, protruding from 
his dangling coat-tail pockets.?¢ 

The Anglican church had been gaining converts on the reserve 
for some time. By a treaty of November 13, 1882, the Indians sur- 
rendered to the government a “lot on the farm of Israel Peters, forty 
feet wide by fifty feet deep, along the northwest side of the school 
ground on which a church has been erected by the Church of Eng- 
land of the diocese of Huron.” The lot was to be conveyed to the 
synod of the diocese in trust for the church.27_ The Salvation Army 
had also commenced work on the reserve in 1885.28 The Moravian 
church under the missionary Hartman had a temporary revival in 
1887, when sixty persons were converted or renewed in their faith.?° 
Ten years later the Indian agent’s report refers to the three churches, 
the Moravian, the Methodist, and the Anglican. All the Indians, 
he wrote, manifested a great interest in religion, but many professed 
more than they practiced.®° 

The population of New Fairfield in 1885 showed no increase over 
that of seven years before. The Indians had harvested a good crop 
of oats, corn, and potatoes, and a large amount of peas and white 
beans during the year. An agricultural fair had been started some 
years before, and continued to be a great attraction for the white 
people. Entries were large and the exhibits excellent, with the ex- 
ception of horses, which most of the Indians refused to show because 
people laughed at them. 

School matters had improved greatly since the previous year. ‘The 
band had appointed three trustees whose duty it was to visit the 
schools as often as possible and report to the Indian council the par- 
ents of children who were not attending. The parents were then 
fined five cents a day for continued absences. As a result the schools 
now had a more regular and numerous attendance than was the case 
with most Indian schools. The Moravian Society’s school had only 
ed Blot Cpseud.), A Tour of the Thames, 92-93 (London, Ontario, 

2 Canada, Indian Treaties and Surrenders, 2:124-25. 

28Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for Year Ending 
31 December, 1885, part 1:6 (Ottawa, 1886). 

29Hamilton, “History of the Moravian -Church,” 529. 


30Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for Year Ending 
30th June, 1897, 9 COttawa, 1898). 
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fourteen pupils, taught by Dora Millar, but for only two quarters. 
Daniel Edwards, the teacher of the general school, had forty-four 
pupils on the roll, with an average attendance of twenty-three.** 

During the next twelve years the population of the reserve in- 
creased gradually, so that by 1897 it numbered three hundred and two. 
The agent reported that they were healthy, industrious, and law- 
abiding, and most were becoming richer every day. Only a few 
were addicted to drink and immoral ways. The Indians lived mainly 
by mixed farming, although some earned a little money by making 
baskets and corn mats, and by fishing in the river. Most of the 
farming implements were inferior, but much better than a few years 
before. The greatest improvement was in farm stock. The horses, 
cattle, and swine now compared favorably with those of any white 
farmer in Ontario.®? 

The Rev. Adolphus Hartman, who had been Moravian missionary 
at New Fairfield for twenty-six years, was succeeded in 1896 by the 
Rev. Theodore M. Rights. But the declining influence of the Moravi- 
ans resulted in the sale of their properties and interest in the reserve 
to the Methodist church in Canada on November 11, 1902. These 
properties consisted of the mission farm, with the church, schoolhouse, 
minister's residence, and other buildings. On April 1, 1903, the 
Moravian missionary, Theodore M. Rights, departed, and the Rev. 
George H. Thompson was sent by the Methodist Board of Missions to 
take charge of the combined missions and the attached farm. This ar- 
rangement relieved the Rev. Thomas J. Snowden who was the last 
of the visiting Methodist preachers. At this time the Methodist church 
on the reserve had an enrolled membership of thirty, and it gained 
sixty more from the old Moravian church on the river. Nearly all 
the other adult Indians were members of the Anglican church.*# 

The total population of the reserve at this time numbered three 
hundred and ten. Those Indians who had no land worked on the 
farms of neighboring white people. Horses, cattle, and swine con- 
tinued to improve greatly, but there were no sheep on the reserve, 

31Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for Year Ending 
31 December, 1885, part 1:5-6 See also part 1:xvi, 176-77; part 2:43. 

32Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for Year Ending 
30th June, 1897, 9-10. 


38Wesley Church, Moravian Reserve Record Book, in the possession of the 
Methodist missionary at Moraviantown. 
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and agricultural implements were generally poor. The agent saw 
to it that the Indians’ houses were thoroughly cleaned and white- 
washed every year, and the children vaccinated. The one school 
was taught by Miss Carrie A. Mummery, who was reported doing 
excellent work despite the irregular attendance of the children.*4 
The system of fines for absences seemed to have been discontinued. 

In the spring of 1908 the Rev. J. C. Nethercott came to take charge 
of the Methodist interests. He remained as minister until 1921. By 
1914 the population of the reserve had risen to three hundred and 
thirty-seven, of whom one hundred were Anglicans and the rest 
Methodists. Some of the Indian girls worked among the white peo- 
ple as domestics. A number of the men worked out as carpenters, 
farm laborers, fruit pickers, and as workers in the numerous canning 
factories of the district. The demand of the canning factories for 
fruits, berries, and vegetables, encouraged the Indians to grow these 
products themselves. As always, most of the Indians did some hunt- 
ing and fishing in season. Only one thousand acres of land on the re- 
serve were cultivated, although an additional twelve hundred acres 
were cleared and fenced. The agent reported that the Indians were 
law-abiding and ambitious, and he noted an improvement in temper- 
ance and morality. ‘Tuberculosis was the chief enemy to health.* 

World War I resulted in a large increase in income for the reserve 
during 1915. Wages earned by the Indians increased from $8,000 
to nearly $22,000, and the estimated value of farm products increased 
from $11,834 to more than $15,000. The young men continued to 
work out on farms, in canning factories, brickyards, and sawmills, 
and some engaged in flax-pulling. An increasing amount of garden 
produce was grown on the reserve for the canning factories. Agri- 
culture in general was hampered by lack of sufficient farm implements, 
and by a poor quality of livestock. Several new residences had been 
built during the year, and a new grandstand had been built for the fair. 
This was the largest Indian fair in Ontario, and had a larger attend- 
ance than many white fairs. The agent wrote that the Indians were 
very good people and like to progress, but they always required over- 


84Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for Year Ending 
June 30, 1903, 21-22 COttawa, 1904). 

85Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for Year Ending 
March 31, 1915, part 2:12-13, 30-31 COttawa, 1915). 
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sight. There had been some breaches of the peace, but there seemed 
to be an improvement in the matter of temperance.*® 

For the year ending March 31, 1918, wages of the band amounted 
to $32,000, and they totalled almost as much during each of the next 
three years. The value of farm products showed but a small increase, 
with no new land being brought under cultivation. In 1920 the re- 
serve contained thirty-seven frame dwellings, thirty-six log houses, 
and one hundred outbuildings. 

The depression of 1921 caused a drop of nearly forty-three per cent 
in the total income of the band over the previous year. Income from 
wages was cut in half. The next few years show still lower incomes. 
Farm products brought in about $10,500, and wages $10,000 in each 
of the years from 1923 to 1926. As a result, hunting, trapping, and 
fishing tended to increase. Population had declined greatly, probably 
due to an exodus during and after the war, either into the armed 
forces or to jobs away from the reserve. The census of 1924 showed 
a population of only two hundred and eight persons on the reserve, 
of whom one hundred and forty were Methodists and the rest An- 
glicans.37 

The Methodist church did not retain possession of the Moravian 
mission farm and other properties undisputed. The right of the 
Moravian church, which it turned over to the Methodist church in 
1903, had been based on a document signed by Governor General 
Sir Edmund Walker Head and dated May 8, 1860. This docu- 
ment authorized the board of elders for the northern province of the 
American branch of the Moravian church, “for the advantage of 
the Delaware nation of Indians, heretofore and now residing on the 
Moravian Reserve,” to occupy and use exclusively “for the time 
being,” two lots of land in the rear of the mission church and within 
the bend of the Thames River, containing about seventy-four acres. 
Trouble first arose in 1913 when the Indian, Henry Jacobs, laid claim 
to Gore A of the farm, containing eighteen acres; but his claim was 
defeated with the aid of the Indian Department. 

In the spring of 1919 the Methodist Missionary Society decided 
to sell the mission farm and use the proceeds to build a new mission 

86Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for Year Ending 


March 31, 1916, part 1:112; part 2:12-13 COttawa, 1916). 
87See Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Reports, 1918-1924. 
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house near the Methodist church, which was situated near the center 
of the reserve. However, when the Indian Department was ap- 
proached, it gave as its opinion that a surrender would have to be 
obtained from the Indians, since the original grant had been only 
for the time for which the property might be used for mission purposes. 
The matter was then laid before the Indians in council. They re- 
fused their consent. Many of them were Anglicans, and these con- 
tended that the property did not belong to the Methodist church, but 
to the band as a whole. The farm was thereupon leased, in 1921, 
to the Rev. Mr. Nethercott, who had just been superannuated. The 
Indian Council replied by passing an unanimous resolution opposing 
the lease, as it excluded the new Methodist missionary, Mr. Fred J. 
Joblin, from the use of the farm. 

Headed by Chief Emerson Snake, the Indians engaged A. G. 
Chisholm, a lawyer of London, Ontario, to represent their interests. 
In reply to his letter of inquiry, the Indian Department wrote that 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist church had requested per- 
mission to rent the farm to Nethercott, promising to devote the rental 
to missionary purposes. They explained that Mr. Joblin, the new 
missionary teacher, was not ordained, and could not perform all the 
functions of an ordained minister. It was understood that Nether- 
cott would continue to do any work which necessitated an ordained 
minister. 

To this the Indians replied that there was an ordained Church of 
England minister serving the reserve and that the Rev. Mr. Nether- 
cott had not married three couples in the last three years. They dis- 
claimed any desire to interfere with the occupation of the farm by 
the missionaries of the Methodist church, but they felt that the 
present use of the land was not carrying out the object of the trust 
on which their only right to hold the land depended. In effect it 
deprived the regular missionary, Mr. Joblin, of lands set apart by 
the Indians for his use. They believed the Methodist Missionary 
Society had no right to rent the land and apply the proceeds to other 


purposes. 
After securing copies of the documents on which the society based 


its rights, Chisholm gave it as his opinion that absolute ownership 
of the property now rested with the society, because of uninterrupted 
possession for many years. However, he suggested that the Indians 
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try to get the society to acknowledge that it did not claim any other 
title than that conferred by the license of May 8, 1860. This seems 
to have been done. In the summer of 1926 when the society decided 
to rent the farm to a local farmer for $500 per year, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Manning wrote to the Indian Department as follows: 

As well as paying this $350 towards the missionary’s salary, we ex- 
pended $150 last year in providing fencing for the farm. We are asked 
to contribute something for drainage, and we expect to spend considerable 
in fixing up the old Moravian church, so that for the next year or so we 
will have spent on salary and on these improvements quite as much, if 
not more than the rent amounts to. We will keep faith with the Indians 
and if at any time the yearly expenditure on the part of the Board of 
Home Missions on account of the Moraviantown mission does not amount 
to $500, we will carry any balance to reserve fund to be used for the 
benefit of the Moraviantown Indians. 

At this time the Methodist missionary teacher was Mr. J. D. Scott. 
Early in 1928 Scott resigned because of the enmity of Emerson Snake 
and some other Indians, who accused him of certain irregularities 
which were later proven to be false. The Methodist church had now 
become part of the new United Church of Canada, and many had 
hoped that soon all the members of the reserve would join it. How- 
ever, this untoward event, Scott’s resignation, widened the breach 
between the Anglicans and the members of the sister church, and 
thwarted such expectations. 

Scott was succeeded by the Rev. Charles W. McKenzie, who im- 
mediately began to agitate for improvements to the mission build- 
ings. The Rev. Dr. Manning of the Mission Board decided to en- 
large the missionary’s house, and to move the old Moravian church 
to a more suitable site, where it would be put in repair. He thought 
the expenditure on the house should be paid from the funds of the 
band, as the house itself had been provided by the government. How- 
ever, nearly half of the Indians now belonged to the Anglican church, 
and they strongly opposed contributing anything for the missionary’s 
house or the old Moravian church. Eventually a government grant 
was obtained from the Indian educational fund for the work on the 
house and the school, despite the opposition of the Anglican Indians 
to the teacher-preacher arrangement controlled by the Methodist 
church. During the summer of 1929 the school was put in order 
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with new seats and desks. In the fall work was begun on the mis- 
sionary’s house to make it large enough for the family of the Rev. 
Harold Wilding, who had been appointed to the Moravian reserve 
to succeed the Rev. Mr. McKenzie. 

At the same time improvements were made on the mission farm, 
which had been leased to Mr. William R. Leverton. The Rev. 
Arthur Barner of the Methodist Board of Home Missions wrote that 
it was his idea to prepare the place so that some day it might be 
handed over to the people. In the meantime he wondered if the 
Indian Department might be willing to put the old church in repair 
and preserve it as an historic site. The local agent took the matter 
up with the department in January, 1930, and suggested that it would 
please the Indians very much if the church were reconditioned and 
preserved. The department viewed this favorably, and answered 
that its architect would visit the reserve in the early summer. How- 
ever, nothing was done towards restoring the church until quite 
recently. 

Emerson Snake continued to head the Anglican opposition to the 
missionary-teacher plan. He made things very unpleasant for the 
Wildings, and for the Rev. M. G. Cook and his wife who succeeded 
them in 1933. The local Indian agent wrote that Snake had appar- 
ently resolved to stop the missionary-teacher system, and had launched 
a program to disrupt the local church and get rid of the Cooks. The 
latter were so disturbed that they left in 1934. The teacher-missionary 
relationship was carried on by the Rev. J. A. Ward until 1939, and 
then by the Rev. and Mrs. R. J. Ross until Mr. Ross’ sudden death 
in 1941. Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Dodson, the present incumbents, fol- 
lowed.8® Mr. Dodson is unordained, but carries on religious services 
besides teaching in the large brick school next to his house. The 
Indians, now numbering about three hundred and thirty, are almost 
equally divided between the Anglican and the United churches. 
There is no resident Anglican minister on the reserve. Services in 
the Anglican church at Moraviantown are held each Sunday by 
the Anglican minister from Bothwell. Since 1939 the Pentecostal 
church in Bothwell has held meetings every Tuesday night in the 


38The above account is based on letters and documents in the office of the 
Indian agent at Highgate, Ontario, filed under the heading “Mission Farm.” 
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Orange Hall in Moraviantown. Although several attend, very few 
Indians have actually joined this church.*® 

The depression of the 1930's affected the Moravian community 
severely. Although more farm produce was harvested in 1932 than 
in 1918, the value was but $4,125 as against $10,850 in the earlier 
year, and wages had dropped from $32,000 to a mere $1,500 an- 
nually. At the same time, the population increased again as Indians 
thrown out of work returned to the reservation. The population in 
1933 numbered two hundred and seventy-six, of whom one hundred 
and forty were Anglicans and one hundred and thirty-six United 
church. Two years later income had reached its lowest point, with farm 
products valued at $3,110 and wages earned about $1,000. Condi- 
tions then improved slightly until World War II brought high wages 
and high prices for farm products during the 1940’s.*° 

Today there are about forty families of Indians residing on the 
reserve, cultivating a total of approximately fifteen hundred acres of 
land. The lots vary in size from forty acres to slightly over fifty acres, 
but due to inheritance or purchase some Indians own more than one 
lot. The owners may use the timber from their lots to build their 
houses and for certain other purposes, after license to do so has 
been obtained from the council. A license may also be obtained for 
the sale of timber, but a percentage of the price goes into the band 
funds. Land can only be sold to another member of the band, never 
to a white man or nonmember Indian, but leases may be made to 
anyone, for pasture or agricultural purposes. The size of the band 
is limited to the descendants of the original members. Illegitimate 
children of Indian women of the reserve become members unless 
it can be proved that the father is a white man. If an Indian woman 
marries a white man she has to leave the reserve, and forfeits all her 
rights there. Any member may leave the reserve. He and his de- 
scendants continue to participate in the distribution of income from 
the band funds which now amount to $10 a year to each individual, 
but after eighteen months the agency has no other responsibility for 
them. Such people may come back to the reserve at any time.*! 

39Information supplied by Mr. Fred J. Dodson of Moraviantown. 

40See Canada, Department of Indian Affairs, Annual Reports. Since 1936 
see the Department of Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch, Annual 


Reports. 
41[nformation supplied by Mr. Stuart Spence, Indian agent. 
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The Moravian missionaries departed from the reserve nearly half 
a century ago. Only the oldest Indians remember them, but some- 
thing of their former influence lingers on. In 1930 the local agent 
wrote concerning the old church by the river, long deserted and be- 
ginning to fall into ruin: 

The Indians apparently have a Hallowed or Sacred memory attached 
to this House of Worship, and it is wonderful to witness the awe and 
reverence with which they approach and enter it even when they think 
they are unseen. They never think of entering it without bareing their 
heads, and remain thus until they have made their exit from the build- 
ing, even when alone.*2 

One can indeed almost feel the spiritual presence of those teachers 
who once guided the destinies of their Indian brethren. It is felt in 
the neglected grounds of the old mission premises, once lovingly 
cared for and adorned with flowers, under the huge maple trees; or 
within the empty sacred edifice whose falling plaster bares the bones 
of its hand-split lath. A sense of failure seems to pervade the spot, 
and to linger over the memory of the Moravians; but it is the failure 
of those who have grown old, and have passed on their duties to other 
hands. In their own proper time and circumstance they fulfilled 
their purpose. 


42Nelson Stone to the Indian Department, January 23, 1930, manuscript 
copy in the Indian agent’s office at Highgate. 
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Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies 


Albert F. Butler 
[Continued from the Issue of March, 1948] 


Looxinc Gtass Prarie. Although Looking Glass Prairie appears 
in an early Michigan gazetteer, it is virtually a lost prairie today. 
John T. Blois, whose research extends back to the settlement period 
of Michigan, reports the prairie to be in the southwest part of 
Shiawassee County.!42 The exact location of the prairie is doubtful; 
indeed, there are those who question there ever having been a Looking 
Glass Prairie in Michigan at all. Neither old books nor old-timers from 
this sector seem able to give help. There is little prairie land in 
Shiawassee County, the topography running mostly to rolling farm 
lands. Possibly a small area of the county near the region where the 
Looking Glass River leaves Shiawassee to enter Clinton might have 
been called Looking Glass Prairie in the period before the arrival of 
settlers.'** If there were a prairie thus identified, its name was taken 
undoubtedly from that of the picturesque Looking Glass River which 
the Indians called the Wabwaysin. Field notes of original surveys 
of Clinton and Shiawassee counties mention dense forests, timbered 
openings, tamarack swamps, marshes covered with coarse grass, and 
prairies; in fact, prairies and prairie lands are mentioned in the re- 
ports for a majority of the townships of the two counties.‘ The 
surveyors also speak of “floating prairie” in some areas of these coun- 
ties, a term related to if not actually synonymous with wet prairie 
and shaking prairie.'** 

McCamty Prarie. Eleazer McCamly was the first settler in 
Burlington Township of Calhoun County, arriving from New York 
in the summer of 1832 with a large family. “With him came a man 
by the name of Richard Tuck, who, though every whit as tawny as 


142Blois, Gazetteer, 239. 

143Information supplied by the Laingsburg Public Library. 

144P), W. Ensign and Company, History of Shiawassee and Clinton Counties, 
Michigan, 2 (Philadelphia, 1880). 

145For a discussion of shaking prairie, see ante, 31:270. 
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an aborigine, yet claimed to have been ‘the first white man on Turtle 
Lake’.”1*° The prairie was named for McCamly. Two of the early 
maps show McCamly Prairie directly north of Union City and east 
of Turtle Lake.1*7 

McKenney’s Prarie. Shaped somewhat irregularly like an Indian 
arrowhead, McKenney’s Prairie is located northwest of LaGrange 
Prairie and southeast of the city of Dowagiac. It was named for the 
pioneer, Thomas McKenney (also spelled McKinney).1** The prairie 
has been estimated to contain approximately 1,280 acres in Sections 
7, 8, 17, and 18 of LaGrange Township, Cass County. Blois lists it 
as being dry and fertile.1*° He spells it McKinney’s Prairie. 

Marenco Prairie. The original Marengo Prairie was considerably 
smaller than its present expanse northwest of Croton in Newaygo 
County. It lay in parts of Sections 6 and 7 of Croton Township, and 
parts of Sections 1, 2, 11, and 12 of Brooks Township. Desert con- 
ditions today have extended its area in Newaygo County and the 
Manistee National Forest region. 
_ Lumbering days brought William D. Decker to the neighborhood. 
He is still remembered for his singing of the song, “John Maringo.” 
He sang it so well and often that he came to be known more by the 
name Maringo than Decker. The prairie may have been named for 
him and his song or for Marengo in Calhoun County. **° 

Norrawa Prarrie. Nottawa Prairie is identified by a number of 
varying terms: Nottawa Sepee, Nottawa Sepa, Nottawasepee, Not- 
tawa-Sippi, Nottawasippi, Nottawasepe, Nottawa-sepe, and Nottaway. 
The term appears in histories of other states, but in Michigan refers 
to the prairie land lying south of the big bend—in the shape of an 
inverted letter U—in the St. Joseph River at the northern tip of which 
is located the present village of Mendon. The prairie rolls gently to 
the south as far as Centreville and Nottawa village and includes a 

146Rust, Calhoun County Business Directory, 1869-70, 202. 

147John Farmer, An Improved Edition of a Map of the Surveyed Part of the 
Territory of Michigan, 1835; also John Farmer, Farmer’s Sectional Map of 
Michigan for Settlers and Land Dealers, 1873. 

148Fox, “Place Names of Cass County,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 
27:479; also map facing page 462. 

149Blois, Gazetteer, 321. 


150Harry L. Spooner, “Lumbering in Newaygo County,” in the White Cloud 
Eagle, April 18, 1946. 
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rather wide expanse. John Farmer’s territorial map of 1835 indicates 
the prairie location, showing also that it contained at one time part 
of the Nottawa Sepee Indian reservation of 10,240 acres. Nottawa- 
sippi is reported to mean the river of the Ottawa, or a prairie along 
the river.'*1 

This fertile prairie attracted settlers as early as 1825. A fascinating 
pioneer report calls it a majestic prairie with the charm of a garden.1** 
The prairie was divided near its center by the southern margin of 
the Potawatomi reserve, thus placing many of the prairie farms di- 
rectly adjacent to the land of the red men at a time when the frontier 
scare was at its height in 1832. The famed “Fort Hogan” was plan- 
ned and begun near the east end of the prairie to protect the settle- 
ment from Black Hawk or any of his possible allies. It was named 
for Daniel Hogan on whose land the five-acre fort was to have been 
set up. The plan was to dig a two or three foot trench, set up earth 
works of similar height all around, on which would be mounted a 
plentiful supply of stumps. A day of work, or possibly a day and a 
half at the most, on the project, was all the attention Fort Hogan 
received; a hot day and a corresponding lack of Indian danger brought 
the fort to a sudden stop. 

One of the dominant figures in the history of the prairie and south- 
ern Michigan was Patrick Marantette, whose home, called “Queen 
of the Prairie,” still stands on the left bank of the St. Joseph just 
south of the village of Mendon. As trader, Indian agent, and farmer, 
Marantette is highly regarded to this day. 


Poxacon’s Prarriz. Leopold Pokagon, Potawatomi chief, friend 
of the white man, and notable figure in southwest Michigan events, 
is the person for whom Pokagon’s Prairie is named. He is said to 
have had a Chippewa father and Ottawa mother. According to tra- 
dition, Pokagon was captured by the Potawatomi and taken into the 
family of Chief Topinabee where he was given for a wife the daughter 
of Sawawk, Topinabee’s brother. Pokagon is the Potawatomi word 
for rib. This novel epithet was given the young Indian because at 
the time of his capture he was said to have been wearing the rib of 


1510tho Winger, The Potawatomi Indians, 85 (Elgin, Illinois, 1939). 

152Salathiel C. Coffinberry, “Incidents Connected with the First Settlement 
of Nottawa-Sippi Prairie in St. Joseph County,” in the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, 2:489-501 (Lansing, 1880). 
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a slain Potawatomi.’** Pokagon was a man of affairs, second to none 
in his section except possibly Topinabee. 

Pokagon was a participant at the treaties of 1828 and 1833, and 
knew such figures as William Burnett, Joseph Bertrand, John Kinzie, 
Lewis Cass, and Black Hawk. Jonathan Chapman, the famed 
“Johnny Appleseed,” who stopped at hundreds of frontier settle- 
ments and Indian villages, was a caller at Pokagon’s town northwest 
of the present city of South Bend on Portage Prairie. There he met 
nothing but kindness and when turning south to go to the Tippe- 
canoe was furnished transportation thither by none other than Chief 
Pokagon himself in his novel two-wheeled wagon drawn by an ox 
and a horse.'** 

The village which Pokagon used as headquarters was some two 
miles southwest of the trading post of Bertrand; however, he is known 
to have been head of a band of two hundred and fifty Potawatomi who 
in 1825 were living on Pokagon’s Prairie at the western extremity of 
what is now Cass County, where Pokagon Creek enters Dowagiac 
River.155 Sugar making seems to have been an important Indian activ- 
ity near this prairie. 

Topinabee and Pokagon are reported to have befriended survivors 
of the Fort Dearborn massacre. Pokagon had also agreed to fight the 
Sacs and Kickapoos in 1832 should they have invaded the St. Joseph 
country. He maintained a friendship with the white settlers which 
lasted until his death. Space in this account does not permit full 
treatment of his story. 


PortacE Prarie. Portage Prairie is included in this study be- 
cause the tract of land it names lies, in part, in Michigan; most of 
the prairie, however, is in northern Indiana. Portage Prairie, accord- 
ing to George R. Fox, enters Michigan in the southeast part of Bert- 
rand Township, Berrien County, and is named for the portage from 
the St. Joseph to the Kankakee which is over this prairie.°* The 
prairie was made historic because of this ancient portage path—a link 
in one of the famous portages connecting the waters of the St. Law- 


158Winger, The Potawatomi Indians, 141-49. 

154Winger, The Potawatomi Indians, 146. 
wae “Place Names of Cass County,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 
‘ 286Fox, “Place Names of Berrien County,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 
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rence with those of the Gulf of Mexico. The flat country over which 
the portage paths went extended for miles to the south, west, and 
north. The northern extension of this natural meadow reached as 
far as Buchanan. It was called also “Ox Head Prairie” since an 
enormous ox-head—probably that of a buffalo or mastodon—was once 
found here.?** 

The St. Joseph-Kankakee portage appears on the maps late in the 
seventeenth century. Marquette and Jolliet in 1673-74 did not use 
the St. Joseph River in their explorations, although the river (not 
the St. Joseph-Kankakee portage) appears clearly on the map which 
Jolliet prepared for Count Frontenac after his arrival at Quebec.'** 
The river is given no name on the map; had it been, it would most 
likely have been labelled the Miami, since the St. Joseph mission for 
which the river was later named had yet to be founded. The Kan- 
kakee does not appear on this Jolliet map. 

The portage for which the prairie was named appears, however, 
on the Hennepin map of 1683.1°° LaSalle, Tonty, Hennepin, and 
a party of thirty other men used the portage in December, 1679. 
Francis Parkman has provided a fascinating account of the event. 
LaSalle and his party, occupying eight canoes, paddled up the St. 
Joseph. Approaching the place where now stands the city of South 
Bend, they began searching for the portage path leading to the head- 
waters of the Illinois. They overshot it, since LaSalle’s hunter guide, 
a Mohegan, was apart from the group, hunting. LaSalle went on 
the search himself and became lost until the next day, much to the 
concern of Tonty and Hennepin. When the Mohegan guide re- 
joined the party the portage path was located without trouble. 

In the morning, the party shouldered their canoes and baggage and began 
their march for the sources of the river Illinois, some five miles distant. 
Around them stretched a desolate plain, half-covered with snow and strewn 


with the skulls and bones of buffalo; while, on its farthest verge, they could 
see the lodges of the Miami Indians, who had made this place their abode. 


157Charles H. Bartlett and Richard H. Lyon, Lasalle in the Vallev of the St. 
Joseph, 37-38 (South Bend, Indiana, 1899). See also the Charlevoix narrative 
quoted below. 

158Reuben Gold Thwaites, editor, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, 59: —— page 86 (Cleveland, 1900); the map is captioned: “Nouvelle 
Decouverte e Plusieures Nations Dans la Nouvelle France en l’annee 1673 et 


{Louis C. Karpinski, Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan 1804- 
1880, plate v1 opposite page 96 (Lansing, 1931). 
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As they filed on their way, a man named Duplessis, bearing a grudge against 
LaSalle, who walked just before him, raised his gun to shoot him through 
the back, but was prevented by one of his comrades. They soon reached a 
spot where the oozy, saturated soil quaked beneath their tread. All around 
were clumps of alder-bushes, tufts of rank grass, and pools of glistening 
water. In the midst a dark and lazy current, which a tall man might be- 
stride, crept twisting like a snake among the weeds and rushes. Here were 
the sources of the Kankakee, one of the heads of the Illinois. They set their 
canoes on this thread of water . . . [which] quickly widened to a river; and 
they floated on their way through a voiceless, lifeless solitude of dreary oak 
barrens, or boundless marshes overgrown with reeds. At night, they built 
their fire on ground made firm by frost, and bivouacked among the rushes. 
A few days brought them to a more favored region. On the right hand and 
on the left stretched the boundless prairie, dotted with leafless groves and 
bordered by gray wintry forests, scorched by the fires kindled in the dried 
grass by Indian hunters, and strewn with the carcasses and the bleached 
skulls of innumerable buffalo. The plains were scored with their pathways, 
and the muddy edges of the river were full of their hoofprints. Yet not one 
was to be seen. At night, the horizon glowed with distant fires; and by 
day the savage hunters could be described at times roaming on the verge 
of the prairie. The men, discontented and half-starved, would have de- 
serted to them had they dared. LaSalle’s Mohegan could kill no game 
except two lean deer, with a few wild geese and swans... . 

The scene changed again as they descended. On either hand ran ranges 
of woody hills, following the course of the river; and when they mounted 
to their tops, they saw beyond them a rolling sea of dull green prairie, a 
boundless pasture of the buffalo and the deer.160 


The next year, 1680, LaSalle used the same portage again in an 
attempt to rescue Tonty. 

The Hennepin map of 1683 served as a source of information for 
other cartographers, among whom is the Italian, Vincenzo Coronelli. 
The Coronelli map of five years later’®! shows the St. Joseph-Kanka- 
kee portage very clearly, as does his Venice map of 1695.1** On the 
latter the portage is indicated as being between the River Miamis 
and the River Keatiki (Kankakee). 

Charlevoix made use of the portage in September, 1721, when he 
ascended the St. Joseph. His account is given space here because 
of his interesting comments on the prairie. 


I departed yesterday from the fort of the river St. Joseph, and sailed up 


160Francis Parkman, LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West, 164-68 
PreiRerpinck:: Bibliography, pl 6 
arpinski, Bibliography, plate vi, page 96. 
162Karpinski, Bibliography, 55. 
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that river about six leagues. I went ashore on the right, and walked a league 
and a quarter, first along the water-side, and afterwards across a field in an 
immense meadow, entirely covered with copses of wood, which produce a 
very fine effect; it is called the meadow of the Buffaloes head, because, it is 
said a head of that animal of a monstrous size was once found there. . . . 
I pitched my tent on a very beautiful spot, called the Fort of the Foxes, 
because the foxes, that is to say, the Outagamies had not long ago a village 
there, which was fortified after their fashion. 

This morning I walked a league farther in the meadow, having my feet 
almost always in the water; afterwards I met with a kind of pool or marsh 
which had a communication with several others of different sizes, but the 
largest not above a hundred paces in circuit. These are the sources of the 
river T heakiki, which by a corrupted pronounciation [sic] our Indians call 
Kiakiki. Theak signifies a wolf. . . .”168 

The portage for which this prairie was named is given prominence 
on many maps and by many cartographers during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Cadwallader Colden, in his map of 1747, shows 
a “carrying place” between the St. Joseph and Huakiki rivers.‘ 
Thomas Hutchins of Philadelphia on his map of Michigan of 1762 
shows the portage route clearly with these additional comments on 
the face of the map: “The land between St. Josephs and the Miamis 
Fort is level and rich, and the Road crosses a number of delightful 
Savanna’s. . .,”1%° comments which could have pertinence to the 
nearby portage prairie. 

The Farmer territorial map of 1835 shows the prairie in a shaded 
area occupying possibly twenty-six square miles, mostly in Indiana, 
but the prairie is given no name here. One of the best later map 
indications is that recorded by the Tackabury atlas of 1884 where 
the prairie is named and shown as lying directly southwest of Bert- 
rand.166 

The village of Bertrand, aside from its having been trading head- 
quarters for Joseph Bertrand, is spoken of—along with Fort St. Joseph 
at Niles—as being located at Parc aux Vaches, the pasture of the cow 
or buffalo. This interesting name, as well as “Ox Head Prairie” and 
the “Meadow of the Buffaloes Head,” have an obvious relationship. 


163Peter Francis Xavier de Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to North America, 
2:184 CLondon, 1761). 

164Karpinski, Bibliography, 139. 

165Karpinski, Bibliography, 77-79. 

166 Alexander Winchell and Ormel Hosford, Tackabury’s Atlas of the State 
of Michigan, 109 (Detroit, 1884). 
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Bertrand village just missed booming prosperity when it and Niles 
were striving for leadership. Bertrand falls into the category of 
ghost towns when one learns that a mile-square village center was 
laid out on Portage Prairie with 1,200 lots on the plat, few of which 
were sold because they were held for too high a price. Meanwhile 
nearby Niles grew and prospered to the position of leadership it holds 
today.16 

When Harriet Martineau crossed southern Michigan in 1836, she 
must have skirted the upper part of Portage Prairie in her trip from 
Niles to Chicago. She arrived at the young river town of Niles, June 
18, after having come by stage a distance of thirty-seven miles from 
White Pigeon Prairie that day. She mentions in superlatives the fine 
prairie strawberries consumed then. The next day, June 19, she 
crossed the St. Joseph by a rope ferry to enter territory peopled with 
“squalid Potawatomies sadly troubled by squatters.” Her trip across 
the prairie to Chicago ended safely; she could have booked passage 
from Niles to Chicago on a little steamboat, the Delaware, which was 
to leave Niles the same day. The Delaware was wrecked on this 
trip.1° 


Prarie Mourttez. Prairie Mouillee—wet meadow—is given a 
place in this narrative because it embraces territory classified as prairie 
by one of the early Detroit cartographers, and not because it falls 
within the concept of the now commonly understood prairie. Mich- 
igan’s prairie strip extending across the lower section of the peninsula 
widens toward the west and inner reaches of the state, and narrows 
as it approaches the eastern rim, until the swampy lands of the western 
Lake Erie shore are approached. Wet prairie is common in the 
swampy sections here. The designation, “Prairie Mouillee,” appears 
on a fascinating map of Detroit in 1749, including “La Riviere du 
Detroit Depuis le Lac Sainte Claire jusqu ’au Lac Erié” engraved for 
Jacques Nicolas Bellin in Paris after the manuscript maps by Joseph 
Gaspard Chaussegros de Lery.’*° The prairie is located north of the 
mouth of the Huron River. Pointe Mouillee, naming the peninsula 


167Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings, 277. 

168Harriet Martineau, Society in America, 1:242-43, 248, 258. 

169Used as second end paper in Calvin Goodrich, The First Michigan Fron- 
tier (Ann Arbor, 1940). 
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opposite on this map, is a name which still survives on all contempo- 
rary maps of the area. 

The “prairie” and point and nearby spots make up one of the most 
popular hunting and trapping sections of southeast Michigan. At 
present Point Mouillee is state-owned marshes that once were private 
shooting territory for the well to do. A recently staged game hunt 
under state rules and supervision described as the “Battle of Point 
Mouillee” was interestingly reported through the press.*”° 


Prarriz Ronpe in Kalamazoo County. Prairie Ronde was Mich- 
igan’s prairie par excellence in pioneer days. There was no Michigan 
prairie that could beat it. From the Liberty Pole Church near Bazel 
Harrison’s home on the north end of the prairie to within a short dis- 
tance of Flowerfield on the south, and from Gourdneck Prairie on the 
east to the lonely place where plowman Abram I. Shaver now lies 
buried on the west," all about was magnificent prairie. The Indians 
knew it and loved it and called it Wa-we-os-co-tang-sco-tah—round 
fire plain. The French came later and admiringly gave it their name, 
Prairie Ronde, which still survives both in the name of the prairie 
and in the name of Prairie Ronde Township. All about were the 
prairie scents and sights and sounds indicating to the home-hunter a 
good place to live. At the heart of the prairie stood the “Big Island,” 
a large tract of timber, on the eastern fringe of which was to stand 
Schoolcraft village, while within the big island could be found a lake 
of considerable size. Storied in fact, fiction, and folklore, the entire 
locale has bequeathed to us an intriguing heritage. 

If you were a plowman, as was prairieman Shaver, during the pio- 
neer period, you would have liked Prairie Ronde because here was a 
place where you could have turned a straight uninterrupted furrow, 
had you so desired, for eleven miles; if you were a Yankee emigrant 
with a big family you would have wanted to settle down here because 
here were promises of snug comfort and security; if you happened to 
be a farmer you would have been struck with the high soil fertility; 
and if you had been a new arrival from Kentucky or Virginia you 

170Jim McKenna, “Battle of Point Mouillee,” in the Grand Rapids Press, 


October 5, 1946; see also “Mouillee Trappers,” in the Grand Rapids Press, Jan- 


uary 4, 1947. 
171§ee ante, 31:272-73. 
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would have delighted in this natural meadow which could match if 
not excel the beauty and charm of any spot at home. 

Prairie Ronde’s story is difficult to tell in brief compass. Being 
Michigan’s largest dry prairie, comprising about 13,000 acres and 
even more if one includes Gourdneck’s 2,500 acres to the east Cother 
acreage estimates run as high as 20,000 and 27,000 acres), and pos- 
sessing almost matchless fertility, it pulled pioneer population like a 
lodestone. Prairie Ronde was advertised and recommended for miles 
and even states away. This began as early as the War of 1812 and 
possibly earlier. At this early period, when the Michigan Indians 
were contriving with the British to check retention of the area by the 
United States, American soldiers were taken as captives to Indian 
Fields, just north of the prairie. Not far away was located a British- 
maintained smithy and ammunition cache with gunsmiths at the dis- 
posal of the Indian braves. Items in the records support the belief 
that these prisoners of the Potawatomi and British, when released, 
returned to their homes in the east and south with highly compliment- 
ary reports of the Prairie Ronde country.’"? No doubt this bore fruit 
in exploratory treks to inner Michigan and resulted in settlements 
being made even prior to formal sales of the land. Sixty families are 
said to have been on the scene by the spring of 1830. Land on this 
prairie did not go abegging. It was open to the public for entry and 
sale in May, 1831, and all available land on the prairie was purchased 
before the end of the month.1** Breaking prairie and building homes 
kept these new arrivals to Michigan Territory occupied that first 
season. Prairie Ronde was a veritable land of promise. 

Pioneering honors to the venerable Bazel Harrison have become 
a tradition here. His story is well worth telling.17* He arrived on 
the prairie with a party of twenty-one in November, 1828, having 
come recently from Clark County, Ohio. His family was one of 
distinction. His father’s brother was Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. His cousin, General 
William Henry Harrison, had, as governor of the territory of Indiana, 
won fame at the battle of Tippecanoe and at the Thames River and 


172Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 42-43. 

173Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 80-81. 

174Ror this and other matters relevant to Prairie Ronde see Charles A. Weis- 
sert, feature articles in the Kalamazoo Gazette, September 1, 8, 15, and 29, 
1946. The article for September 1 appears ante, 31:88-90. 
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TRAYED from the sub- 
scriber on Grand Prairie 
i Kalamazoo County, on the 
>YF 18th of May last a sorrel horse, 

meSe3 witha white face, a ring bone 
on one fore foot, nine years old—)ikewise 
a four year old horse of a dark Fron Gray, 
ofa good size and well made, no shoes on 
either, whoever will return the said horses 
tothe Subscriber or give informamation 
where they may be found shall be liberally 


rewarded. 
DAVID J. PIERSON. 
Big-Isiand Hotel. 


HE subscriber would respectfully in- 

form the public, that having recently 
repaired and fitted up the large and.cenven- 
ient Tavern House, in the Village of School- 
craft, Prairie Ronde, he will be ready at 
all‘times, to acdommodate those who may 
avor him with a call: trusting that by at- 
fending to the wishes of the traveller, he 
may gein the favor of the public. 

JOHN DIX 
Schoolcraft, June 12, 1834. 











uck’s Tavern,—The half-way 
house between White Pigeon and 
Prairie Ronde, continues to be kept open for 
the accommodation of the travelling public. 
The proprietor has established a rope rerry 
across the St. Joseph, immediately opposite 
the above stand. GEORGE BUCK. 
February 1, 1834. 7—3tm 


BIG ISLAND HOTEL ADVERTISEMENT, 1834 
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was later to win the presidency in the hard-cider campaign of 1840 
only to die a few weeks after his inauguration. 

When Bazel Harrison approached the prairie in 1828, he was hos- 
pitably welcomed by Indian Chief Sagamaw. The name, Harrison, 
must have possessed a certain fire and magic for Sagamaw because in 
his younger years he had been on the losing side at the battle of the 
Thames and had reportedly helped carry off the body of the great 
Tecumseh. The Harrison name was spoken with awe then and must 
have possessed much force and meaning for Sagamaw when the Har- 
rison party came to settle on Prairie Ronde. Here was a man in 
whose veins ran that same kind of Harrison blood which produced 
such havoc for the Indians and British in 1812 and 1813. Bazel Har- 
rison and his company skirted the “Big Island” and went beyond to 
the lake now bearing his name; this spot on the prairie was to be their 
home. Not far distant was Sagamaw’s village of about forty lodges.175 
As community father, judge, and prairie patriarch, Bazel Harrison is 
happily remembered by those who love the lore of this delightful com- 
munity. He lived to be one hundred and three years old. 
- Lucius Lyon, astute investor, surveyor, and later senator, purchased 
a considerable tract east of the “Big Island” on which he laid out the 
village which he named for his friend, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. It has 
proved a fitting tribute to a remarkable man.'** During the season of 
1831-32, the Big Island Hotel arose on the prairie, having been built 
by “scribe rule” or the “cut and try” principle.'"’ Prairie Ronde became 
the hub of great goings on in southwest Michigan. If Detroit was 
the territorial capital, Prairie Ronde was the capital of inner Mich- 
igan. Here the “prairie boys” were mustered and dispersed during 
the hectic Black Hawk uprising. Prairie Ronde had its Fort Jackson, 
as Nottawa Prairie its Fort Hogan. Prairie Ronde was the bread 
basket for this part of the state. Its active farmers and bumper wheat 
crops set a standard of excellence for surrounding communities. 
Schoolcraft grew and prospered. The new settlements at Three 

175Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 142. 

176For Schoolcraft, see Chase S. Osborn and Stellanova Osborn, Schoolcraft, 


Longfellow, Hiawatha, 294-572 (Lancaster, ee. 1942). 
177Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 80 e accompanying illustration 


includes an advertisement for the Big Island Hotel as well as other references 
to Michigan prairies. It is from the Michigan Statesman and St. Joseph Chron- 
icle for August 23, 1834, published at ite Pigeon, Michigan Territory. 
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Rivers, Paw Paw, Otsego, Kalamazoo, Allegan, Battle Creek, and 
Marshall sent regularly for supplies from Prairie Ronde’s thriving 
granary. The prairies, and this one especially, led the pioneer parade. 
Territorial Governor Lewis Cass’ commissioners, whom he appointed 
to locate the county seat, chose Kalamazoo [Brownson] because— 
among other reasons—it was located strategically between Prairie 
Ronde on the south and the two prairies, Gull and Grand, on the 
north.178 

To Prairie Ronde came noteworthy persons of the day. New York 
editor Charles Fenno Hoffman, a young man of twenty-seven years, 
arrived in 1833. Of the prairie he wrote: 

I came suddenly upon an immense piece of cleared table-land, some fifty 
feet above a pretty lake in its vicinity. The scattering houses around its 
borders, with the island of timber in the center, and the range of six or 
seven miles of prairie on every side, assured me that this was Prairie 
Ronde.179 
Hoffman was seeing his first prairie and his reaction was more than 
favorable. He met with warm hospitality at the Big Island Hotel 
and reported the occasion with enthusiasm and gusto.1®° Hoffman’s 
wit and charm and conviviality made new friends here. He accorded 
considerable space to the prairie in the narrative he wrote of his 
trip.**? 

James Fenimore Cooper has helped make Prairie Ronde famous 
not only through his having visited the area, but also through his 
volume, The Oak Openings, much of which is laid here. The Kala- 
mazoo country attracted Cooper and a number of his relatives, and 
the name is preserved locally in the name of Cooper Township, and 
Cooper Center. The author devotes several pages of his novel to a 
description of the prairie, employing such terms as “charming field, 
small prairie of circular form, even and verdant sward that was spread 
like a vast carpet, sprinkled with flowers.”!®? One of Schoolcraft’s 
homes is distinguished for Cooper’s having stayed there for a time 


178Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 32. 

179Hoffman, A Winter in the Far West, 1:212. 

180Hoffman, A Winter in the Far West, 1:207-208. 

181For Hoffman, see Van Wyck Brooks, The World of Washington Irving, 
274, 321, 322-23 (New York, 1944); also Kendall B. Taft, Minor Knicker- 
bockers, 315-33 (New York, 1947). 

182James Fenimore Cooper, The Oak Openings or the Bee-Hunter, 308-11 
CNew York, 1848). 
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while following his interest in real estate in the area; he is also thought 
to have obtained material for The Oak Openings at this time. Bazel 
Harrison is reputedly Cooper’s inspiration for Ben Boden, the bee- 
hunter hero of his book, called also Le Bourdon or Ben Buzz, al- 
though this is open to dispute.'** Cooper deftly uses the bee-hunter’s 
knowledge of woodcraft and bee-lining to awe both paleface and 
redskin. It is a tale worth reading, but one which fails to measure 
up to the standard set by Cooper in numerous earlier works. 

One of the phases of the history of Prairie Ronde is the continued 
use of homes on sites forty to one hundred rods away from the present 
highways. In Section 10, Prairie Ronde Township, the homes are 
about forty rods back from the present highway. They were built 
along an old Indian trail which ran a short distance from the north- 
west border of Prairie Ronde prairie. One of these homes, built by 
Abner Mack in 1833, appears to have its rear to the north facing the 
present highway which runs east and west. When built, it no doubt 
was made to face the Indian trail which was to the south of it.'8* The 
unusual placement of old homes remote from the highways in the 
older parts of the state may furnish worthwhile clues to students of 
the old Indian trails. 


[To be continued] 


183Mentor L. Williams, “Cooper, Lyon and the Moore-Hascall Harvesting 
Machine,” in Michigan History, 31:26-27 (March, 1947). 

184Clarence R. Hanes of Schoolcraft has furnished this interesting informa- 
tion. He points out, further, that in the northeast part of Section 13, Oshtemo 
Township, Kalamazoo County, are two dwellings at least one hundred rods west 
of the present townline road between Kalamazoo and Oshtemo townships. These 
are on the extreme western edge of Grand Prairie and were placed, it is thought, 
in terms of the trail of the redman rather than the later highway. 
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Frederic: A Typical Logging Village in the 
Twilight of the Lumbering Era, 1912-18 
Ferris E. Lewis 


[Continued from the Issue of December, 1948] 


By 1912, Forp automosizgs, then called “tin lizzies,” had made 
their appearance in Frederic. They were more numerous than the 
other makes. Year by year automobiles became more numerous. In 
those days, however, any automobile was a thing of pleasure. But it 
was only for summer use, for those were still the days of one-man tops 
(that took two men), and side curtains. When winter came and 
snow blocked the roads, all of the automobiles were set up on blocks 
to hibernate until the coming of spring. 

Gasoline was a commodity that was gaining rapidly in commercial 
importance. All of the gasoline for the entire area was shipped to 
Grayling in tank cars by the Standard Oil Company. There the 
tank cars were unloaded. The gasoline was put into storage tanks 
beside the railroad tracks. From these storage tanks it was distributed 
to the neighboring villages during the summer months by means of 
a horse-drawn wagon on which was placed a tank similar to those 
used on modern gasoline trucks to distribute gasoline to city gasoline 
stations. In the winter time kerosene came in a similar manner, the 
tank being placed on a bobsled instead of the wagon. 

One day each week, Dan Hosley, the “gas man,” drove to Lovells 
and on another day he came to Frederic. The tank wagon, when 
loaded, was heavy. It took a good team to pull it, as the heavy wheels, 
though shod with wide, heavy tires, cut deeply into the loose yellow 
sand. On the return trips, when the load was light, new roads were 
made across the plains for future use, for the full wagon pulled much 
more easily on a new road with a firm bed than on an old, sandy one 
cut by much usage. 

Once the gasoline wagon had arrived in town, the local stocks 
were replenished by hand. Two stores and the Ford agency sold 
gasoline. Each had a small shed in front of it. These wooden sheds 
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were painted red and were perhaps five by three feet on the sides 
and eight feet tall. A metal storage tank was in the top. Can by 
can the gasoline was drawn from the tank wagon, carried up a ladder, 
and poured into a hole in the tank at the top of the little red shed. 

Whenever a customer wanted gasoline, it was drawn from a tap 
just inside the door of the shed into a red five-gallon can and then 
carried to the car whose tank was to be filled. Gasoline tanks on 
Model T Ford cars were under the front seats. Uusually the cus- 
tomer had already removed the cushion of the front seat, unscrewed 
the cap to the tank, and had thrust a measuring stick—the gasoline 
gage of the time—into his gasoline tank in an effort to determine just 
how much gasoline remained. With red gasoline can and tin funnel, 
the attendant, who had never heard of that now distinguished name, 
poured the gasoline from the five-gallon can, via the funnel, into the 
customer's car. 

Once the seat was replaced, the driver could only guess at the 
amount of his supply. It took a lot of seat moving and tank measuring 
with sticks or straws for a driver to maintain his peace of mind. Sup- 
plies were carefully watched, for there was then no stream of traffic 
flowing past to pick up a stranded motorist. It might be hours before 
the next car passed. The next gas station was miles away. 

All cars were open models and usually were driven with the top 
down and sticking out in back—if top still remained. Under the back 
seat regularly was found the standard side curtains that could be 
buttoned to the car and framework of the top to keep out the rain. 
These curtains, together with the cloth top, served the general pur- 
pose of an umbrella, providing that the passengers were faster than 
the storm, and that there were not too many cracks in the isinglass 
slits in the curtains or too many holes in the top. When a driver 
felt the first drops of water or became certain that a storm was going 
to strike, he stopped the car. All occupants immediately went into 
action. Usually one got on each side of the car and helped put up 
the top. Someone else yanked out the back seat and grabbed for the 
roll of side curtains. There was always a question as to just where 
each curtain was supposed to fit. When it was finally decided that 
one had the right curtain, there was always still room for doubt, for 
somehow the snaps usually would not fit as they should. However, 
everyone was satisfied if enough snaps were fastened to keep the cur- 
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tain in place and keep out part of the rain; which by this time often 
would be coming down in torrents. 

Tires were always a problem, a continual expense, and a constant 
anxiety. Fabric tires, which soon wore out, were common. Cord 
tires were just coming into use. Real cord tires were guaranteed to 
run five thousand miles. But rough, gravel roads, protruding stump 
roots, nails from boxes and horseshoes, and junk scrap iron made the 
life of even the best of tires a hard one. Punctures and blowouts 
were a common and expected part of automobile driving. 

In addition to the side curtains, under the back seat of almost any 
car could be found a few potato bags to chuck under the rear wheels 
in case the driver got stuck in the sand, the standard kit of repair 
tools for home and road use Cin which was always found the valuable 
Ford spark-plug wrench), an old ax or hatchet Cin case it might be 
needed to cut brush to put under the wheels or a post for a pry to 
raise a wheel), a jack, a tire pump, tire irons, and a kit of tire patch. 

Once a tire had gone down, a driver had an opportunity to show 
his mechanical skill and strength. There was no spare tire nor any 
place to put one. Tires were mounted on rims which were fastened 
securely to the wheels. The wheel of the car had to be jacked up. 
Then the casing and tube had to be removed and the leak in the tube 
discovered. If water were near, the inflated tube was immersed in it, 
but if no water could be found, the driver and all the passengers got 
their faces and hands well smeared while listening for the escaping 
air. Once the hole was discovered, it was patched or vulcanized. 
Special vulcanizing outfits were made to clamp onto a fender or run- 
ning board. 

When the tube was patched, it, with the casing, was pried back 
onto the rim. But the worst was yet to come, for the tire still had to 
be pumped up by hand. Air was as free then as now, but each one 
had to condense it himself. Single-barrel pumps, double-barrel 
pumps, and pumps that clamped to the running board had appeared. 
There were many kinds of pumps, but as yet there was only one way 
of getting pressure in the tire and that was by pumping it up by hand. 
This exercised one’s back as one raised and lowered the pump handle. 
To do this and keep one’s shirttail in place was almost an impossibility. 
One could usually tell by the pumper’s shirttail just how much more 
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pumping was necessary before he could tuck away the white flag of 
surrender produced by his exertions. 

But cars were improving. Before long some of the more fortunate 
owners proudly displayed the new, fashionable demountable rims. 
With their appearance, an extra tire, already inflated, could be carried. 
Patching and pumping could be done at home, out of the rain and 
when one had on old clothes. To keep these demountable rims and 
extra tires from being stolen, all kinds of locks and chains appeared. 

Windshields usually were made of two horizontal pieces of glass 
mounted one above the other. The top frame could be tilted back- 
wards toward the driver or bent completely back and down behind 
the lower. This permitted the occupants of the front seat to get as 
much of the fresh breeze, and as plentiful a supply of dust, as they 
would have enjoyed had they been riding in the open back seat where 
dust was plentiful and the breeze usually was strong enough to make 
them hold their hats and wish they had worn their caps instead. But 
members of that generation were used to riding in buggies and wagons 
and, consequently, accustomed to having nothing in front of them. 
‘A no-draft ventilation system would have been too stuffy and con- 
fining for them. There was one closed car at Grayling, but almost 
everyone agreed that he would never be seen riding in such a glass 
showcase. People wanted to ride in the fresh air with the top down. 
They were used to the wide open spaces—a race badly smitten with 
claustrophobia. 

Windshield wipers were rare and were still worked by hand. In 
place of self-starters, every car had a crank hanging down between the 
front wheels which swung back and forth as the car was driven. Every- 
one cranked his own car and knew just how to place his thumb along 
with his fingers so it would not be broken in case the motor kicked— 
which it often did. 

No cars had bumpers. Accelerators were just beginning to appear 
as special accessories. The gasoline supply to the motor was fed by 
pushing a lever under the steering wheel up and down with the fingers 
of the right hand. The spark was regulated by an opposite lever and 
the left hand. | 

Ford lights worked on the magneto and gave a dim yellow beam 
when the motor was running fairly fast. But crooked, bumpy roads 
caused decreased speeds and that resulted in dimmed lights just when 
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lights were needed most. One often felt his way more than he saw it. 

Car doors were not quite as high as the sides of the seats. In Fords 
there was a dummy door in front on the driver’s side. Fortunately it 
was low and most men just stepped on the running board, threw their 
leg over the side, and stepped in behind the wheel. 

Running boards made fine places on which to sit and talk or to 
just sit and rest after fixing a tire. But as time passed, ingenious per- 
sons found other uses for this extra space. No cars had trunks, and 
the only place to carry anything was under the back seat. Homemade 
toolboxes and lunch boxes began to appear in a variety of models. 
Tourists began to carry their luggage in some kind of a box. Luggage 
carriers also appeared. These were strange, gatelike contraptions that 
were expanded and then clamped to the edge of the running board. 
Between this picket fence and the car, suitcases could be placed (some- 
times on end). If one could not store all his luggage in this fashion, 
one or more “grips” were tied or strapped beside the hood on the front 
fenders. But such arrangements were not satisfactory when it rained, 
for usually the luggage then took a good soaking. 

Today there are experienced auto mechanics. In those days every- 
one was a mechanic or at least thought he was. The experience came 
later. Fortunately cars were simple in construction and had few com- 
plicated accessories. Hoods were easily removed and there was plenty 
of height to allow one to crawl beneath a car should it become neces- 
sary. Men in those days were not specialists but they were practical 
and understood how to make lowly haywire and odd bolts, nuts, and 
screws do all kinds of special jobs. Gradually car owners learned 
about magnetos, coils, spark plugs, clutches, differentials, and the 
hundred and one other mysteries about a car. Cars knocked, rattled, 
shimmied like hula dancers, lost fenders, become topless, and some- 
times ran on one or two cylinders but somehow most of them were 
kept running. Some of those old cars are still running and even now 
boys are learning the fundamentals of automobile mechanics by keep- 
ing them repaired just as their fathers did thirty-five years ago when 
horses reared and kicked as those same cars went by. 

Railroads in northern Michigan, at that time, played a far more 
important part in economic life than they do today. Automobiles, 
and there were only passenger cars, seldom were driven more than 
twenty or thirty miles from home and then only during the summer 
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months. All freight and passenger trafic moved on rails. Trains ran 
more often and were longer than they are at present. Trains from 
Detroit to Mackinac over the Michigan Central Railroad ran during 
the night just as they do today. However, at that time, besides the 
local passenger trains, there were also two through day trains, one 
going north and one south. They passed at Frederic about 2:10 p.m. 

A short branch line, which had been built by David E. Ward to 
ship out his logs, was then known as the Detroit and Charlevoix Rail- 
road. It ran from Frederic northwest through Fayette, Deward, and 
on to its terminal at East Jordan. At the opening of the century, this 
line had carried a heavy traffic of both pine and hardwood logs. Even 
as late as 1918 much hardwood was still being shipped out over it. 

Each morning a combination passenger and mail train, usually con- 
sisting of one baggage car and two passenger coaches, ran from East 
Jordan to Frederic. It arrived shortly after 10:00 a.m. and left on its 
return trip soon after the afternoon trains on the main line had passed. 

The old depot—it was later struck by lightning, burned to the ground 
and was never replaced—used to sit just west of the highway between 
the two railroad tracks which joined a few rods south of it. It was 
painted the usual green grey with dark green trim. A small passenger 
waiting-room was in the north end. In it were a few rows of very 
uncomfortable, green-slatted seats separated by black, iron armrests; 
and a large, heavy, cast-iron stove with a potbelly that provided a little 
heat (on one side) for the passenger's comfort during cold winter 
days. 

Just south of the waiting-room behind a partition, into which was 
built a barred ticket window, was the usual station ticket office with 
its constantly clicking telegraph key that had a peculiar fascination 
for all boys with any mechanical inclinations. Here a telegraph 
operator sat at a jutting bay window and received the train dispatches 
and sent out whatever local telegrams the people sent to the outside 
world. From the extended bay he could see up or down the track 
and view a train’s approach from either direction. 

The south section of the building, and by far the largest part, was 
given over to a freight storehouse. 

From noon until about 2:10 p.m., the time the passenger trains 
arrived from the north and south, a crowd of people usually slowly 
assembled about the depot. Some had come over from East Jordan 
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on the Detroit and Charlevoix train and were anxiously waiting to 
continue their journey. Some sat quietly on the rough freight plat- 
form, while others walked slowly up and down in front of the depot. 
As train time approached, others of the townspeople, not too busily 
engaged in making a living at that particular moment, joined the 
group of patient and impatient waiters. 

Some just sat and talked. Others quietly produced from a much- 
worn pocket a highly cherished and much-used pocketknife and, with 
its blade, cleaned and trimmed their fingernails or expertly carved a 
proper-sized quid of tobacco from a well-pressed and pocket-worn 
plug. Others drew from their pockets packages of well-known brands 
of chewing tobacco. With forefinger and thumb they reached in- 
side and pulled out a pleasing-sized pinch of dark brown strings 
which, with long practiced tips of their heads, they dropped or pushed 
down into their mouths. 

Others smoked homemade cigarettes. Almost everyone who smoked 
cigarettes rolled his own. Cigarette papers came with every sack or 
can of smoking tobacco. Years of practice in holding the paper, dump- 
ing in the tobacco, spreading it evenly with the finger, holding one 
end of the string between the teeth to close the bag, careful licking 
of the delicate paper, produced fairly presentable cigarettes. 

Others displayed much-used pipes of briar, corncob, and sometimes 
even of stained white clay and blew strong smelling smoke into the 
air—smoke strong enough so that even the wind couldn’t carry it away. 
All joined in friendly banter and conversation. 

Finally train time arrived. If both trains were on time they would 
pull in and pass but sometimes one train would have to wait a few 
minutes for the other. As the time approached most of the towns- 
people, even those engaged in their daily duties, kept an eye out to 
see the one daily event. 

“Here she comes!” was the usual announcement of a train’s ap- 
proach as it whistled at the crossing above or below the station. Belch- 
ing black smoke and spurting steam that trailed behind, the distant 
object rapidly grew in size and took on the recognizable shape of a 
mammoth engine pulling its string of ten to thirteen coaches. 

As the black hugeness approached, its speed slowly decreased until 
with muffled dignity it slowly rolled past the waiting crowd at the 
depot. The ground trembled as the iron giant, on wheels as high 
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as a man’s head, with its usual precision, placed the trailing coaches 
beside the station platform. The train moved slower and slower as 
the brakes ground more heavily upon the solid iron wheels of the 
coaches until their turning finally ceased. | 

Trainmen suddenly emerged from coach doors and placed sturdy 
stools upon the ground beside the coach’s entrance. Passengers be- 
gan stepping down from the coaches and others soon were climbing 
in. Suitcases and “turkeys” bumped along with the passengers. 
Baggage trucks were hurriedly pulled up to the open doors of the 
baggage cars. Their loads were quickly tossed or dragged in and stowed 
away. Then the trucks were again filled with baggage and mail 
sacks. A colored chef in white jacket, hat, and apron leaned 
from the door of one of the rear cars. The engineer with a long- 
spouted, brass oilcan climbed down the steep steps between the engine 
cab and the tender. Poking his head in among the wheels he shot a 
few squirts of oil here and there. With an old oily rag he wiped off 
part of the excess and then climbed back into the engine cab. The 
crowd jostled about the depot. 

Inside the train, children’s faces, with noses flattened against the 
coach windows, gazed in wide-eyed fascination at the crowd and 
sometimes rubbed their hands across the smudgy glass to get a better 
look. Most of the older people sat quietly at the windows with little 
interest in a routine that to them had become conventional. Their 
placid expressions showed complete indifference or a restrained de- 
sire to be on their way. But on the faces of some, one could see the 
joyous pleasure of thrilling adventure found in travel. Others showed 
anxiety, grief, and anxious concern. 

The safety valve on the engine popped and the white, sizzling steam 
spurted upward and spread outward into the air. The loaded baggage 
trucks were dragged slowly away. Forward in the engine, high above 
the huge wheels, a man’s head covered with a bulging cap with a 
broad visor could be seen projecting from a window of the engine cab. 

“All aboard!” called out the conductor. The sharp escape of air 
was heard as the air brakes released their vicelike hold upon the 
wheels. The engine bell began its steady, rhythmical clanging. 
Trainmen waved their arms. The engine whistled two light toots. 
With heavy swishing chugs, the huge driving rods slowly turned 
the great wheels of the straining engine. The coaches lurched for- 
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ward as their coupling pins grew taut. Trainmen picked up their 
footstools and swung themselves gracefully into coach entrances. 
Platforms clanged shut. Coach doors closed as the cars were pulled 
past the station. Now the people at the station got their first good 
view of the rear coaches. Chair cars and then dining cars with their 
tables, at which people sat like pictures in frames, gave some of the 
watchers, as the coaches slowly passed, their only rare glimpse of a 
clean white tablecloth. 

Soon the increased swish of escaping steam told of the train’s 
accumulating momentum. The long blasts of the whistle that drifted 
back to the station signalled the parting train’s approach to the first 
crossing. The yawning doorway on the observation platform of the 
rear coach grew smaller and smaller. 

The trains had passed again. 

Passengers and baggage for the Detroit and Charlevoix train were 
soon aboard the waiting cars and within a few minutes it went pufhing 
northward on its way to East Jordan. 

The little crowd at the depot, realizing that the day’s event had 
passed and that the trains would come again tomorrow, silently dis- 
persed. 

For many years the train that came south at midnight did not stop. 
The great headlight of its engine, the shrieking whistle, and the clatter 
of the wheels burst upon the sleeping village like a roaring meteor out 
of the silent night. Finally the people living at Frederic persuaded 
the railroad company to make the place a flag stop. Anyone desiring 
to take this train had to flag it with a lantern or a piece of burning 
paper; otherwise the train, whistle open, went roaring through the 
village at full speed. 

A local freight train that came up from Grayling each morning 
brought in the freight for the village. Because of the Detroit and 
Charlevoix line, it usually spent an hour or two switching cars and 
unloading at the station. 

Long trains of fast freight from the far west came down from the 
Straits of Mackinac. 

Besides these trains there were many irregular freight “specials.” 
Large engines, known as compounds, came sometimes singly or as 
double-headers from the north pulling behind them long strings of 
flatcars loaded with hardwood logs for the nearly famished sawmills 
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at Bay City and Saginaw. Many of these long log trains would 
rumble south in a single day. It was not unusual for such trains to 
be made up of as many as one hundred and twenty flatcars heavily 
loaded with logs. Today one can watch all day and fail to see a single 
carload of logs. 

The railroad trafic towards Bay City consisted mostly of logs. 
There was no return traffic; all of the cars that went down loaded 
with logs had to return empty. This meant that long strings of empty 
flatcars would go clattering northward to be filled again by the loggers 
in the woods. 

All of these trains often carried sightseers, “bums” who had not 
paid for their passage. You could see them in the middle of a flatcar 
between the piles of logs, in the center of a freight car with their 
feet -hanging from a door, perhaps in one of the coal cars, or more 
rarely on top of a passenger coach. As the coach approached the 
village, they would crawl over its top so as to be sure they were on the 
side opposite to the depot in order to avoid detection. These hobos 
were forever about town and it was not at all unusual to have one of 
them drop into a store and ask for a “handout” of cheese and crackers. 


[To be continued] 























A Copper Prospector in 1846 
Edited by Alice E. Smith 


THE DISCOVERY OF A CENTURY-OLD JOURNAL is something of an 
event in historical circles. When the journal turns out to be the record 
kept by a copper prospector in Upper Michigan during the boom year 
of 1846, the interest increases. Mining prospectors are not inclined to 
composition and the occasional one who has a bent in that direction 
finds few opportunities for writing and for getting his manuscript 
safely back to civilization. 

Andrew Rundel, the author of the journal reproduced below, over- 
came all difficulties of the sort and his narrative was carefully preserved 
for a hundred years by his descendants. It was in all probability writ- 
ten in the winter of 1846-47, based on notes which have not been 
saved. Unfortunately Rundel was more intent on producing a pleas- 
ant travel account than a prosaic record of a search for minerals. Most 
likely he wrote the story for the entertainment of his wife and children 
whom he had left behind in Indiana. With this purpose in mind, he 
enlarged on the details of his trip from home to the mines but nar- 
rowed to a minimum the story of his daily work. He speaks of the 
storms on Lake Michigan, the ever picturesque Mackinac Island, and 
the voyage along Lake Superior’s southern shore but tells us little 
about the scenes at Eagle Point or the prospectors who were scram- 
bling over Keweenaw Point to be the first to find the precious ore. 

Nevertheless today we prize Rundel’s journal for the very items he 
so grudgingly supplies. The tidal wave of adventure reached its high- 
est peak in the copper country in 1846. Over one hundred companies 
organized to search for copper on the Lake Superior shore that season. 
Their explorations reached westward from the Sault Ste. Marie to 
the Porcupine Mountains. A few of the discoveries proved to be 
highly profitable but most of them yielded only meager returns or none 
at all and were soon abandoned.' 

The mines of Mendenhall (for whom Rundel came to the north 
country) were in the latter category. According to Rundel’s narrative, 


1Lew Allen Chase, “Michigan’s Copper Mines,” in Michigan History Maga- 
zine, 29:479-80 (October-December, 1945). 
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his employer was an early arrival at the peninsula and among the 
first to explore there for copper. He held stock in the Cliff Mine, the 
most productive and the most famous one in the Keweenaw area. He 
operated a mine of his own near the Ontonagon River and probably 
one or two others, and seemed to have several crews prospecting for 
new sites. Yet such were the rapid shifts of fortune in the upper coun- 
try that three years later two government agents making an exhaus- 
tive examination of the country found only a single melancholy trace 
of all Mendenhall’s ventures—his deserted mine on the Ontonagon.? 
Mendenhall’s first name is given nowhere in this journal but all 
evidence points to his being Cyrus Mendenhall who had until recently 
been connected with the American Fur Company. Cyrus Menden- 
hall was interested in mines around Lake Superior as early as 1840. 
He had been in the fur trade and had transported fish and furs for the 
company for several years but was continually running into trouble. 
In 1847 we find him back at his home in East Fairfield, Ohio.* 
The author seems to have been an early acquaintance of Menden- 
hall’s and may have been his brother-in-law.4 Little is known about 
Rundel save that he was a surveyor. His journal shows that he had 
some knowledge of geology, that he was a reader of books, and a lover 
of nature. He died about the year 1850 and was buried near Merrill- 
ville, Lake County, Indiana. One of his children later moved to Wis- 
consin; his widow died at Glenwood, Iowa in 1881.5 The journal that 
he kept is published in its entirety exactly as written save for para- 
graphing and occasional corrections of capital letters and punctuation. 


On the 11 of July [1846] with valliece in hand I left my wife 
and children for the far West. I went on foot to Chicago. After swet- 
ting and toiling for two days I reached the city. The wether was most 
Excessive hot which rendered it very fatiguing walking. I put up at 


2J. W. Foster and J. D. Whitney, Report on the Geology and Topography 
of a Portion of the Lake Superior Land District in the State of Michigan. Part 
1: Copper Lands, 107 (Washington, 1850). 

3Charles W. Borup, La Pointe, August 11, 1840 to the American Fur Com- 
pany and Cyrus Mendenhall, East Fairfield, Ohio, to the company, December 
3, 1847, in American Fur Company Papers, New York Historical Society. 

4Edward Mendenhall, History . . . of the Mendenhalls, 56 (Cincinnati, 
1865). Cyrus Mendenhall married E. Rundel on September 20, 1836. 

5Katherine French, Glenwood, Iowa, the granddaughter of Andrew Rundel, 
letters January 20, March 30, 1948 to Alice E. Smith. The Rundel journal is 
owned by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
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the farmers’ hotel but was soon sick of my bargain as a more filthy 
place I never stoped at and I would advise any one that may see this 
never to stop at the farmers hotel unless it has changed hands since | 
was there. I remained in Chicago from Sunday night until Monday 
at 9 Oclock in the morning when I went on board the S.B. James 
Madison for Mackinaw. The Madison is a good boat but not the first 
class. We were soon under way and on the broad bosom of lake 
Michigan. Our boat stood up the Illinois side of the lake. We passed, 
Littleport, Racine, Milwaukie and Che-boy-a-gon and then stood for 
the Michigan shore.® All the above ports we stoped at—Racine 25 or 
30 miles before reaching Milwaukie is a beautifull place being ele- 
vated on a high piece of ground that overlooks the lake. The buildings 
all new and some of them handsome gave it a fine appearance. It has 
a population of near two thousand inhabitants. Milwaukie is also a 
fine business place and has a population of about five thousand. Soon 
after leaving the west Shore of the lake we were out of Sight of land. 
This was the first time I ever was out of sight of land. I had never 
formed a correct Idea of the lake before. Nothing on every side but 
water. The heavens above and earth beneath perhaps 900 or 1000 
feet below. 

We now had a head wind so heavy that our boat began to labour 
heavy to make head way. And now after Six or Seven hours that land 
could not be seen we came in sigh[t] of the Manitoe Islands—the wind 
increased until we had a prety good gail. We were Six hours in gain- 
ing the Island twelve miles distance. Here we lay until Sometime in 
the night we put out for Mackinaw. The Island and all of the Mich- 
igan Shore as far as I could see present a baran and gloomy appear- 
ance. The country is covered with dwarf pine or Stunted Cedar or 
hemlock. And to me had anything but a pleasant appearance. Some 
of the passengers tried to see beauty in the Manatue Islands and the 
evergreen that covered everything but I must confess it was but little 
beauty I could get out of it. Soon after geting up the morning after 
leaving the Manitoe, Mackinaw was in view. As we approached the 
Island the fort with its white walls and buildings on the Summit of 
the hill became visible. The water of the Straits were so clear that 
we could see the bottom where the water was thirty or forty feet deep. 


8Littleport [Southport] is now Kenosha; Che-boy-a-gon, Sheboygan. 
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We are now from the best account four hundred and eighty five miles 
from Chicago. The harbour and Straits of Mackinaw are verry prety. 
Here you may see the Indian with his bark canoe as he glides over the 
pure waters of the bay like a Seabird. Here are Several diferent tribes 
of Indians. The Chippeways are the most numerous and in fact they 
appear to be the Strangest tribe in the whole N. Western country. 
Their territory is very extencive extending from this to the Mississippi 
and taking the whole of L[ake] S[uperior]. 

The Manomone or wild rice eaters inhabit the country washed by 
the Manomone River.’ This River empties in to Green Bay. There 
is also the Winebago Indians that sometimes come to this place to 
trade and perhaps others. 

The great variety of fishing boats and bark canoes with their Sail 
and oars that constantly cover the water gives to Mackinaw a verry 
beautifull appearance. Some of the boats coming in with fish others 
going out. Some paddled by squaws and others by french and in fact 
here you See everyboddy. I mean by that—people from every Clime 
for I never saw so mixed a population in my life. Everything appears 
to be mixed or half-breeds. Although there appears to be blood from 
almost every nation it certainly appears to have a small coulering of 
Indian. With it Mackinaw is a verry interesting place in many par- 
ticulars—certainly for situation, history and wild scenery it is the most 
interesting Island in our country. I will quote from travelers its ap- 
pearance as it is approached from lake Huron: “We aproach it through 
an avenue of Islands, Drummond and Manitoulin dimly seen on our 
east and Boisblanc and Round on our western side. Stretching across 
our path in front is Mackinaw painted against the clear blue Skie. 
The Island of Mackinaw or Mackinac or Michilimackinac is a high 
and bold bluff of limestone about three hundred feet above the water 
covered with evergreen principally stunted pine and hemlock. Its 
name signifies in the Indian tongue big tortle as it is something in 
Shape of this animal.® 

At the foot of the bluff are strued the buildings of the town. The 
United States fort is verry prety and verry conspicuous as we approach 
it from either way. In the distance it has much the appearance of a 


7The Menominee River forms part of the boundary between Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan. 
8This appears to be the end of the quotation. 
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row of white buildings lineing the summit of the hill. The Stars and 
Stripes of our country waved over the fort. And the booming sound of 
a cannon now rolls over the waters of the Straits. I had to remain here 
until the next day, and it gave me an opportunity of visiting or ram- 
bling over the Island. On the Summit and north of the fort is a nat- 
ural bridge of white limestone rock Stretching across a deep chasm, 
from this we could look down into the waters of lake Huron. I saw 
many curiosities here which I cannot here give. This place was setled 
by the French as early as Sixteen hundred and Seventy three. It is 
verry singular that the Indians would allow the French to come among 
them and even marry with them, but when any other nation came 
among them they were masacreed or driven from the country. On the 
opposite shore is to be seen the old fort of Mackinaw in ruins. It was 
built by the English before the revolution and mand as a garison. This 
fort was taken by the Indians under the command of their chief 
Pontiac by stratagem, and every person was masacreed. After the 
Masacree of fort Mackinaw the Indians marched immediately for 
Detroit where was also a fort held by English but the commander mis- 
trusted them and saved the fort.® 

Again I went on board the S.B. Genl. Scott for the Sault which is 
ninety miles distant. As we pass out of the Straits for the Sault we 
find ourselves on the waters of Lake Huron. Islands are to be seen 
on every side. The distant to the river from Mackinaw I think is not 
far from thirty miles. It is a beautifull evening and the Sun Sets in 
lake Huron and to me it was grand beyond anything I ever saw. 

The river St. Marie, as you approach it appears like a group of 
Island[s] and would be difficult for an inexperienced hand to tell 
where to find the river. And in fact after you are fairly in the river 
there is one continued group of Islands and Small lakes the most of 
the way to the Sault. These Islands are mostly covered with a stunted 
growth of evergreen trees of which the hemlock is predominant. This 
is the general character of the timber although I notised in some places 
a fine growth of Sugar Maple. The Lakes in this river, or that this 
river runs through are verry prety and abound with fish in great 
abundance. Some of the lakes are Several miles long and from one to 
two miles wide. Around these lakes and at diferent points on the 


9Fort Mackinac, which had witnessed the massacre by Pontiac’s Indians, was 
moved from the mainland to the island during the Revolution. 
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river Indian wigwams are Seen and occasionally Squaws in their bark 
canoes may be seen gliding across the river with as much grace and 
eas as tho they were the Godesses of those Sylvan retreats. While on 
our passage there was an Englishman came on board with two Squaws. 
I learned he was the british Indian Agent and that one of the Squaws 
was his wife. He appeared to possess welth and his two Squaws were 
trimed out in fine Stile and no doubt wer a Source of curiosity and 
amusement to some Southern ladies and gentlemen that were on board 
on a trip of pleasure to Spend the heat of Summer at the north. Our 
boat took a Schooner in toe for the Sault as the water is too rappid for 
Schooner[s] in places unless they have a verry fair wind. ‘Thus armed 
we arrived at the Sault after having been on board twenty four hours. 
The boat however lay by over night in the river on account of the 
dificulty of the channel. 

The inhabitants of the Sault ar like those of Mackinaw a perfect 
mixed set of inhabitants. Everything appears mixed except the white- 
fish which are pure and the finest I ever saw. The population perhaps 
may be two hundred. Ther is nothing remarkable at this place except 
the rappids or Shute which is a fall of about twenty two feet in the 
distance of three fourths of a mile. Her is fine fishing and the most 
of the fish are taken by the Indians and consider themselves the right- 
full owners of this outlet of Lake Superior. 

I was fortunate in finding an excellent Schooner Just ready to sail 
for the copper region of Lake Superior. We wer soon under way and 
gliding up the river which is about twenty miles up to the lake from 
the Sault. I was Surprised to See so many vessels on the waters of 
Lake Superior. Not less than eight were in Sight one propeller and 
the Julia Parmer S.B. now Send out their Steam on this lake.!° 

Our vessel stood directly for Copper harbour which is 225 miles 
from the Sault. We were soon out of sight of land. Lake Superior 
appears like an Ocean to a landlubber like myself—to be twenty hours 
out of sight of land with a fair wind gives me an Idea of the vastness 
of this lake I never had before. Pigeons came on board and Sat in the 


10Rundel neglects to explain that passengers were obliged to disembark from 
their ships at the Sault and board new ones at the head of the rapids. All the 
vessels he saw on Lake Superior had undoubtedly been built there, since no ship 
could navigate the Falls of the St. Mary’s River and the Sault Canal was not 
completed until 1855. 
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rigging and could scarcely be induced to leave the vessel. They were 
lost in the fog. 

Stanards rock lays nearly on the track from Copper harbour to the 
Sault and is a verry dangerous rock raising not more than two feet out 
of the water in a calm and when the Sea is rough the water runns 
entire over it so that in a fog or in a dark night vessels might easy run 
onto it. The rock is only a few feet Square above the water or in 
sight and to run onto it would be inevitable destruction. This rock is 
thirty or forty miles from any land. On one side of this rock a line 
has been let down twelve hundred feet and no bottom found, on the 
other it passes off gradual. The rock is said to be Trap-rock. After pass- 
ing this rock we soon came in sight of the Manitoe Islands and then 
Keweenaw point. Copper harbour is situated on this point. As we 
approached Copper harbour the Scenery appears bold and rocky and 
no enterance can bee seen to the harbour until we actually enter when 
the harbour spreads out and we soon find ourselves in a beautifull 
harbour safe from the Sea in any direction. 

Mendenhall ran his vessel the Algonquin into this harbour a few 
years ago (I think in 40) in a gale the first vessel that ever entered this 
beautifull harbour. Six or eight vessels may now be seen at a time. 

Ft. Wilkins is situated here and was mand by a small garison until 
this last summer when the troops were ordered to Texas. Lake Fanne- 
hoe lays back of Copper harbour and passes entirely around the fort 
except a few rods at each end of the lake. 

The general appeance of the country at this place has a barren 
rocky aspect—nothing can grow here but stunted cedars, pine and 
hemlock and these must depend mostly on the rocks for Support for 
I saw no place wher Soil enough could be got for a potatoe patch. The 
rock is Trap and is traversed by veins of white Spar which contrast 
finely with the dark Trap rock. The Copper men of this neighbour- 
hood have not been verry successfull. Mendenhall has charge of a 
location and some intrest in it which he thinks will be valuable. 

As we leave Copperharbour and pass up the lake there is the same 
general appearance. We pass Aggate harbour and Eagle harbour and 


11Fort Wilkins was established in 1844 and evacuated on July 25, 1846 when 
troops were called out for the Mexican War. James Fisher, “Fort Wilkins,” in 
Michigan History Magazine, 29:156-65 (April-June, 1945). Rundel must have 
been there about the time of the departure of the troops. 
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arrive at Eagle River twenty miles from Copper harbour. Here is the 
famous Eagle Cliff mine said to be the richest mine in the world. 
Whether such will prove to be the fact or not I am not a competent 
Judg.1? Mendenhall has a considerable intrest in this mine but do not 
know to what extent. Not far from this is the Copper falls mine where 
the great Copper rock is found this piece of pure copper is of many 
tons weight. I suppose no one knows how large as they had not found 
its size the last accounts. 

There are many valuable mines in this vicinity. At Eagle river and 
vicinity the whole forest appeared to have suffered from fire. The 
whole Country was black. The fire raged with such fury that it ap- 
pears to me Every tree must be killed for miles around. Several houses 
were burned and other damages sustained. 

Keewenaw point which I have just been describing is a point of 
land that runs nearly into the middle of the lake from the South Side. 
After leaving Copper harbour (which is situated directly on the point) 
the cost bears a little S. of W for twenty miles and then bears S.W. so 
that after passing up the lake Sixty or Seventy miles it cannot be more 
than twenty five miles across to the lake. Directly East from Copper 
harbour down the lake the cost bears almost South—So that this point 
may be called a peninsula. Portage lake crosses this peninsula so that 
Small boats may cross with a portage of about one mile. The distance 
across here may be 20 miles and to go round would be not less than 
90 miles. 

As we pass up the lake the coast changes its appearance. Insted of 
a Traprock cost we find the Shore generally lined with a redish sand- 
stone though in places there is a beautiful sand beach. At Portage 
lake I first found Mendenhall and here I took my first lesson in ex- 
ploring. Soon after I arrived Mendenhall left and left me in charge of 
the company of explorers. Our company consisted of five men besides 
myself, six in all. One of the men staid at the camp and acted as cook, 
when our work lay back from the lake 9 or 10 miles as some of it did. 
Each man took his blanket and provisions to last several days. Our 
blankets were done up in the form of a pack with our provisions in 
it, each man having a good collar for the purpose. Thus equipt we 
were ready for our work. After searching all day for copper we gen- 


12The Cliff Mine was discovered in the summer of 1845 and proved to be 
extremely productive. Foster and Whitney, Report, 127-29. 
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erally camped by the side of some stream, built a fire, cooked our sup- 
per, took our blanket, and lay down for the night, with the heavens 
for our curtains, and the earth for our pillow, and thus we continued 
until our provisions run out, when we would again return to camp 
and renew our stock and repeat the same thing over. I have been 
thus perticular in describing our manner of exploring, it being descrip- 
tive of all of our exploring. 

After Spending about a month her among Hienas Wolverenes and 
Jackalanters and floundering among swamps and moors and climbing 
hills we left these diggings and went up to Misery river thirty miles 
farther up the lake to repeat the same thing over. I might say here 
we found no copper at the portag but several Beaver habitations. 
There is no game in the woods Except Beaver and porcupines, scarcely 
a bird except phesents, no wild fruit, no flowers, no nothing except 
cedar swamps of the worst kind. After leaving this we soon found 
the coast rocky—walls of red sandstone rose from the waters edg or 
directly out of the water to the height of a hundred feet perpendicu- 
larly. Here we had a beautifull view of these rocks as our traveling is 
in a Batteau and must keep close to the shore for safety. (I might 
here state the only way of traveling in summer is in Batteaus with Sail 
and Oars we coast along from place to place as business calls. ) 

These rocks have a beautifull appearance. Caverns are washed and 
worn into the base of these rocks and looks as tho some Sea nymph 
might have had her pallace here. My mind became so much excited 
I almost expected to see some of those fabled beauties peeping out at 
us as we passed along from some of those windows or loop holes in 
the wall or see them sitting on the point of some prominent rock, at- 
tending to her toilet but I didn’t see any though, nor did I hear them 
sing. Rivulets of clear pure water came rolling over these rocks from 
the adjacent highlands and formed beautifull cascades inviting the 
traveler to view and admire their pure waters before forever lost in 
the Mighty Superior. Some of these waterfalls appear to leap from 
the tops of the rock and plunge in the lake several feet from their base 
while others cling to the rock until they reach the waters of the lake. 
I regret very much I cannot visit the pictured rocks which are further 
down the lake than where we first tuched on the South Side—they 
are said to be beautifull when viewed at a short distance from the 
water, presenting a vast wall of red sandstone rocks most beautifully 
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pictured. The Indians have some superstitious notions of these rocks 
of which I know but little. Nor shall I be able to visit those stupen- 
duasis monuments on the north shore of the lake. These rocks are Trap 
and are said to rais perpendicularly out of the water to the great height 
of thirteen hundred feet. These rocks have undoubtedly been thrown 
up by some volcanic action. 

It is the common received opinion that this entire trap range has 
been thrown up by some violent eruption and has burst up through 
the upper layer of sandstone. Veins of white Spar travers these Trap 
rocks in every direction and nearly all copper is found in them. Occa- 
' sionally however veins of Oars are traced some distance from the Trap 
into the Conglomoret rock wher the two unite. The Oars that are 
found are the Red, Black and Grey Oxides also Red, Black, Grey, and 
Yellow Sulperets but in many places large quantities of Native Cop- 
per is found—pieces or bolders of pure copper are sometimes found 
weighing many tons. Of these copper rocks the one at Copper falls 
mine is most remarkable of which I have already mentioned. I saw 
one from the Ontonagon river weighing over Sixty hundred.!* This 
-piece of copper had a good deal of pure silver in it. These copper 
bolders sometimes lay in veins in the rock and sometimes they are 
found loose on the surface of the ground at a distance from any vein 
yet discovered. They appear as though they had been melted and 
run into masses without any form, and of course rough enough. 

I will now return and pursue our course up the lake. The cost is 
rough and rocky most of the way from Portage up to the mouth of 
Misery river. There is but one stream of any note and that is Graverod 
river.!* This is a small stream large enough for a good mill stream and 
furnishes a tolerable good boat harbour. We ran our boat into this 
Stream with a pretty good sea at our heals, and got well wet as all 
hands had to jump into the water to save our boat from breaking on 
the rocks. Here we camp for the night nor did we get away the next 
day the Sea being to rough for our small boat. 

Misery river is a muddy sluggish looking Stream diferent from any 
water I have seen since I came on the lake. It is however a good boat 


18This was undoubtedly the famous Ontonagon Boulder which was taken to 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

14Graverod or Graveraet River is shown on Foster and Whitney’s map of the 
mining district in 1848, entering Lake Superior about Sec. 2, T. 54, R. 36. 
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harbour and is a point where most boats stop in passing up or down. 
After landing at the mouth of Misery, securing our boat and getting 
all things ready we started for our work which lay back about ten 
miles from the lake. Here we repeated the same thing over as at the 
Portage—and with no better success. After spending near a month 
here we again pact all things up and started for the mouth of Misery. 
As we pass up the lake we pass Sleeping river Flint Steel and firesteel 
rivers all of which are small streams but furnish good boat harbours 
and arive at the Ontonagon about twenty miles distant." 

The Ontonagon is a fine stream and the only Stream that I have 
seen that deserves the name of river. It is 75 or 100 yds wide at its 
mouth and is a good harbour for small vessels having a depth of water 
on the bar of about seven or eight feet. This place must always be a 
place of conciderable importance. It is in the middle of the mining 
district and the largest river that empties into the South Side of the 
lake. I understand there has been a new county formed and this place 
is fixed on as the County Seat, at present the mouth of the river is held 
by one Jim Paul and claims the most eligable cite for a town by pre- 
emption and prevents any other one from improveing it. He is a 
notorious character. He has two small houses one he pretends to keep 
as a tavern and the other as a dogery to sell liquor. It goes by the name 
of Paul’s dedfall. It is one of the most miserable places I ever saw. I 
can scarcely repress my feelings at the insult given by it to the entire 
waters of Lake Superior. 1 hope the time is not far distant when this 
stain will be washed from the Shores of the lake.1® 

Mendenhall’s mine lays up the river, and as we pass up we find 
rich bottom lands covered with a luxuriant growth of vegitation quite 
diferent from the Shore of the lake. The scenery is beautifull. 
Amongst the trees that line the banks of the Streem is the Mountain 
Ash one of the most beautifull ornament trees I ever saw. They were 


15The same map shows East and West Sleeping rivers entering the lake at 
es \e T. 53, R. 37; the Flint Steel and Fire Steel rivers at about Sec. 1, 
16Jim K. Paul and Paul’s Deadfall were notorious throughout the north coun- 
try. In 1843 Paul had left the lead mines at Platteville, Wisconsin, and with a 
alf-breed guide, had traveled across country to the mouth of the Ontonagon 
River. There he built a cabin, ascended the river, and by great effort succ 
in moving the Ontonagon Boulder down to his cabin site. Confronted by a 
government agent, he sold him the rock for around $2,000. The agent took it 
to heirag: x= D.C. H. M. Powers, “Romance and Adventure on the Ontona- 
gon,” in Michigan History Magazine, 5:110-13 (January-April, 1921). 
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loaded with brillient red fruit and are said to retain its fruit all winter. 
The Stream is broad and deep the distance I have been up which is 
about five miles from its mouth. The indians have fine sugar camps 
on this Stream but the pail faces or Che-moco-man are beginning to 
occupy them and the red man must leave. 

At this point (five miles from the lake) Mendenhall has a ware- 
house where all of the goods and supplies for the Mendenhall location 
are landed. The location is five or six miles from the river—here are the 
best improvements I have seen since I have been on the lake. He has 
seven or eight buildings for diferent purposes and several acres of 
land cleared. Last season he raised potatoes and turnips enough for 
the use of the location. They also had plenty of cucumbers and 
squashes with some other gardain vegetables. This mine is conducted 
with order and everything has a business appearance. They have a 
chaplain and preaching every Sunday. Their preacher works in the 
mine weekdays and preaches on Sundays. The miners are all English- 
men from the Cornish mines of England. The Ontonagon destrict, 
it is thought will become one of the best mineing destricts on the lake.17 

Iron river fifteen miles up from the mouth of the Ontonagon is a 
considerable of a stream, next in size to the Ontonagon that I have 
seen. This is a good boat harbour but not large enough for vessels. It 
is a great resort for Indians. 

From Iron river to the Porcupine mountains the coast is mostly 
rocky and rather dangerous costing. For further description of this cost 
See Note book.?® 

From Iron river to the Porcupine mountains or to the Lone Rock 
is fifteen miles. Lone Rock is a detached rock situated about % of a 
mile from the main land and raises out of the water perhaps twenty 
feet.19 Nothing grows on the rock except some wild roses which are 
said to be beautifull. ‘This rock is trap and is filled with veins of white 
Spar. It is known to all voyagers as a point in counting distances. The 
Indians call it Me-ne-Sawbic. This rock is the corner of the location 


17Foster and Whitney’s description of this mine is found on page 107 of their 
Report. The mine was located on Sec. 18, T. 50, R. 40 and $10,000 was reputed 
to have been spent on the undertaking. 

18Rundel indicates pretty clearly here that he kept notes and wrote up his 
journal later. 
. Po Rock is shown on Foster and Whitney’s map just off Sec. 18, T. 51, 
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I have been on this winter and the mine is called the lone rock mine. 

The Porcupine Mountains ar ranges of mountains or hills runn 
paralell to the lake or nearly so. At this place they approach very near 
the lake and are several ridges laying paralell to each other. The first 
ridg is conglomoret, the second is Trap and also the third—they rais 
by steps the first not being so high as the next and the third being 
higher still so that a person on the top of the third range can overlook 
the others and see the lake. These hills or mountains have a gradual 
incline to the north and are not verry steep, but their South side is 
verry abrupt and form perpendicular walls of rock from one to three 
hundred feet high. In the valley between the second and third range 
Carp River winds its way to the lake running paralell to it for many 
miles. This river is a small stream of pure water of sufficient size for 
mill purposes. It abounds with Trout in great abundance. There is 
also plenty of Beaver on it. The scenery is bold and grand for him who 
can enjoy mountain scenery. The view from some of the higher points 
of the mountains wher Lake Superior is spread out before you on one 
side and the mountains with their Eternal rocks and deep vallies with 
their small rivers and mountain lakes, on the other presents certainly 
one of the most grand and sublime pictures I ever witnessed. 

I have recently visited the Bellmont mine about five miles from the 
Lone Rock mine. Here I find the upheave to be greater than I have 
seen at any other part of the range being as near as I can judg seven 
or eight hundred feet nearly perpendicular. It is also the highest point 
of the Second range of mountains or Second ridg from the lake being 
1000 feet above Lake Superior.*° Myself in company with Geo Rice 
in the evening ascended the highest point where we had a beautifull 
view of the Surrounding country and of Lake Superior which was 
now calm and smooth as a mirror. How shall I paint that Sunset scene 
on Lake Superior as viewed from the top of the Porcupine Mountains. 
I have been tossed on Eries billows, I have heard the thunder of Lake 
Michigan as she in her magesty lashed her impenetrable barier but 
never have I seen nature in all her gorgeous beauty until I viewed her 
at evening from these mountains. As the Sun approached the christal 

20Foster and Whitney speak of the natural beauty of the Porcupine Moun- 
tains in their Report, p. 35. After listing the explorations made there (pp. 78- 
80), they observe that for a time the speculation fever had run rampant in these 


heights, but with such disappointing results that by the end of 1848 not a white 
man was left there. 
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floor of Lake Superior the blue waters were painted and tinged with 
every possible hue and sparkled like diamonds. Shortly the brillients 
appeared to concentrate until there was but one bright path from us 
to the Sun and formed a beautiful bridg from Earth to heaven. I had 
always been accustomed to seeing the Sun abov me but now it was 
below near the water, on the water, and under the water, And now 
the Sun sleeps in Lake Superior. The whole western skies are painted 
with rose and yellow and green and reflected back on the blue water 
of the lake as though nature was determined to try her hand at fancy 
work once more before retiring to rest. 

We lingered here until one Star made it appearance Soon followed 
by all the bright lights of Heaven Cif I may be allowed to quote from 
the Scripture) until the whole deep blue was set with jewells. This 
reminds me of that pretty vers my little girls used to repeat 


Twinkle twinkle pretty Star 
Cant you tell us where you are 
Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the Skie 


‘We lingered here until the hour reminded us we must try to find our 
way down to the cabbin. This was the last time I expect to visit this 
part of the mountains. I therefore determined to assend thos lofty 
cliffs and have a morning view. Soon a dazling radiance shot up 
from behind the mountains and the King of day made his appearance 
as if to greet his favourite lake. Deep in the valley lay that beautifull 
mountain lake with the wild ducks sporting on its bosom or whirling 
in gracefull circles over its shining waters. After spending an hour 
or two I bid adieu to this grand and magnificent Observatory of nature 
probably forever. 











Parker Pillsbury and Wendell Phillips 
in Ann Arbor 


George S. May 


AMONG THE MANY INTERESTING EVENTS IN ANN ARBOR’S HISTORY 
during the Civil War period, probably none are more revealing of 
the temper of the times than the appearances of two famous abo- 
litionists in the city and the reactions of the citizens of the town 
to them. These men were Parker Pillsbury and Wendell Phillips. 
Local historians of the city and of the university have written of these 
visits but none of them seem to have investigated the newspaper ac- 
counts of the day. These tell a somewhat different story than that 
which one receives from the accounts of Noah Cheever and other 
writers. 

Abolitionists were not unknown to Ann Arbor. “There was a group 
. .. that would harbor every fugitive slave that came that way. It 
was a fraternity; its doors were sealed with secrecy. The law and its 
agents were against it, backed by an almost brutal conservatism whose 
method sometimes was the mob.”! Gerritt Smith received the votes 
of three of these hardy souls in 1856. But if the weekly newspapers 
of the town are any criterion, the influence of the abolitionists was 
rather unimportant. The Ann Arbor Journal, edited by Ezra C. Sea- 
man, a pompous old-line Whig who is wonderfully described by 
Andrew White in his Autobiography, was ponderously conservative 
on the subject of slavery, as on all other subjects, and it adopted a 
live-and-let-live attitude toward slavery. The Michigan Argus, capa- 
bly edited by Elihu B. Pond, followed the line of the Douglas Demo- 
crats on the question of slavery. The Michigan State News, a Re 
publican paper, although slightly favorable to the abolitionists, was 
far removed in its point of view from that of the Garrison-Phillips 
school. The Peninsular Courier, which made its appearance in June, 
1861, after the appearance of Pillsbury, took a considerably more 
radical stand on this question than did the News. 


1William H. Beadle, “Ascendat,” in the Michigan Alumnus, 9:42-46 
(March, 1903). 
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It was towards the end of the month of January, 1861, that the 
people of Ann Arbor learned of the forthcoming visit of Pillsbury. 
His lecture was announced in a handbill which proclaimed, “No 
Union with Slaveholders Religiously or Politically.” The crisis in the 
country indicated 
that an issue involving the liberties and prosperity of “Our Country” is up 
for settlement. . . . There are but two sides, Liberty and Slavery, involved 
in this contest. Hence ... there are and can be but two positive ag- 
gressive parties. The slaveholder and his allies as the representatives of 
caste and despotism, on the one side; on the other, the outraged, plundered 
slave, and his friends, the uncompromising, remorseless abolitionists, as 
the representatives of Liberty, Morality, and Religion. 


The “Friends of Freedom in Michigan” were invited to meet in Ann 
Arbor on Saturday and Sunday, January 26 and 27, at the Free 
Church. Giles B. Stebbins of Ann Arbor, Mrs. Josephine Griffing 
of Ohio, and Parker Pillsbury of Boston were to be among the 
speakers.” 

The Michigan Argus on January 25 called the outside speakers “a 
couple of roving, crazy fanatics,” and Stebbins “a nominal resident 
of the same stripe.” It then pointed out that they had spoken in 
Adrian recently where resolutions has been passed “which, speaking 
in the mildest terms, shocked and disgusted every lover of his kindred 
country under whose notice they came”; and declared that “it is to be 
regretted that our City could not have escaped the disgrace of a similar 
demonstration.”? 

The first meeting began on Saturday afternoon, at 2:00 p.m. The 
church, which was apparently located on North State Street not far 
from the university campus, was packed with “delegations from the 
Law and Literary departments of the University,” if we believe the 
account of “R. G.,” an abolitionist. He reported that a freshman 
stood up on a bench and shouted, “Now commences the worship of 
the nigger.” Mrs. Griffing spoke for an hour despite continued in- 
sults from the audience. Then one of the students moved that they 
resolve that the Union should be preserved. Someone suggested 
that the abolitionists be allowed to run their own show and a motion 
to this effect was adopted. 


2Quoted in the Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), February 1, 1861. 
3Michigan Argus, January 25, 1861. 
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The convention adjourned until the evening, when, 


the Union men desperate with legendary patriotism, commenced the on- 
slaught by . . . electing as chairman a member of the Washtenaw Bar, 
who, though elected by an intensely minority vote, seemed to manifest 
no tender scruples in making to the chair. It was now “manifest destiny,” 
that we were to be mobed by gentlemen in a parliamentary manner. 
The abolitionists, however, proved to be better parliamentarians, it 
seems, because their opponents had to call in “Union savers from the 
grog-shops.” This ““Legion of Honor’. . . soon drove the abolition- 
ists out of the windows in search of more select company.” Another 
account has it that the mob tore up the seats in the church and made 
a shambles of the place, in general.4 Mayor Robert Barry was sent 
for to put down the riot, but by the time he arrived it was all over. 
The abolitionists met the next day “and with the help of friendly 
Students, . . . soon restored a somewhat dingy semblance of order, 
within the realm of Chaos.” Pillsbury spoke in the morning and 
afternoon to full houses, “and eloquently defended his Christian char- 
acter by ‘returning good for evil.’”® 

Just what Pillsbury said was not specifically reported in the papers, 
save that it was pretty terrible. The whole affair stirred up a hornet’s 
nest and, it was reported, even received notice in New York papers. 
The Michigan State News made it clear that it had no sympathy for 
Pillsbury or the rest of his group. “We hold that no man has a moral 
right to utter treasonable sentiments against his country. . . . [But], 
as there is no law to punish such men for their disunion sentiments 
thus uttered, we believe in minding our own business and severely 
letting them alone.” The mob scene was a disgrace to the com- 
munity. Furthermore, “we hold that when mobs are allowed wantonly 
to destroy the lives or property of any class of men, and when the law 
is set at defiance, it is time for every man to fill his pockets with six 
shooters and become a law unto himself.”¢ 

The Journal reported the affair at the time without expressing its 
true sentiments until a year later when, after noting a particularly 

4Noah W. Cheever, Stories and Amusing Incidents in the Early History of 
the University of Michigan, 46 (Ann Arbor, 1895). 

5Letter from R. G. in the Michigan State News (Ann Arbor), February 26, 
1861. The newspaper commented that it published the letter more in the 
interests of free speech than for any other reason and stated that “the writer 


is a little sharp in some of his hits, but not remarkably witty.” 
6Michigan State News, January 29, 1861. 
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obnoxious speech by Pillsbury in the east, it declared that should he 
return to Ann Arbor and “publicly advance his disloyal and treason- 
able opinions, and the University and City boys should tar and 
feather him, and ride him on a rail, as our revolutionary ancestors 
were in the habit of treating tories of that period, we should say 
nothing to discourage the proceedings.” 

The Michigan Argus was modestly proud, it seems, to report that 
Stebbins had publicly declared that it was its comment of January 
25, quoted above, which was directly responsible for inciting the 
mob to riot. The Michigan Argus, however, felt that the real credit 
belonged to the handbills announcing the meeting. It made light 
of the riot reports, declaring that the Union-loving people had gotten 
control of the meeting and that the abolitionists had rebelled at this. 
“We condemn mob law, and we condemn any and all persons who 
in this political crisis will proclaim a meeting for the purpose of re- 
joicing over the dissolution of the Union.” As an afterthought, the 
paper feared it had played into the hands of the “Pillsburyites” by 
giving them so much attention, for “these self-called but spurious 
reformers thrive and fatten on persecution, and an extended notice 
of their proceedings is hardly less than a God-send to them than a 
mob.”® The university students tried to remove from themselves the 
blame for starting the riot but an alumnus wrote that he believed 
“from the ear marks of the crowd that the allegation was true.”® 

Noah Cheever, who was a student at the university during the 
first two years of the war, published a little book of Stories and 
Amusing Incidents in the Early History of the University in 1895 
in which he stated that “about a month” after the Pillsbury lecture 
“it was announced that Wendell Phillips would speak in Ann Arbor 

. 10 ‘This statement has been accepted without question by such 
writers as Orlando Stephenson, historian of Ann Arbor, and even by 
Calvin O. Davis, historian of the Congregational Church, the very 
church in which the lecture was held. There can be no doubt that 

7TAnn Arbor Journal, March 19, 1862. 

8Michigan Argus, February 1, 1861. 

Orson B. Curtis, “Our University During the War,” in the Michigan 
Alumnus, 3:200-203 (June, 1897). Curtis did not think the attack was 
unjustified, however, as Pillsbury, he said, was giving a treasonable speech. 

10Cheever, Stories, 47. 


11Orlando Stephenson, Ann Arbor: the First Hundred Years, 152 (Ann 
Arbor, 1927); Calvin O. Davis, A History of the Congregational Church in 
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Cheever was wrong in his dating of the lecture by Phillips. A care- 
ful study of the newspapers reveals no Phillips lecture a month after 
the Pillsbury lecture, nor, for that matter, at any other time in 1861 
or 1862 until April of the latter year. The newspaper accounts of 
the Phillips lecture in April, 1862, and in Cheever’s book are ob- 
viously of the same one. Oddly enough, Cheever is not the only 
source other than the newspapers. O. B. Curtis, in an article in the 
Michigan Alumnus a short while after Cheever’s book appeared, 
quite definitely placed the Phillips lecture in 1862. Apparently this 
article has gone unnoticed.'” 

The appearance of Wendell Phillips in Ann Arbor was a kind of 
sequel to the Pillsbury visit, all except in its final outcome. The 
Michigan Argus noted that Phillips was coming to town and ex- 
pressed the hope that he would not be given the same treatment as 
he had received in Cincinnati where he had been pelted with rotten 
eggs. It advised those who disapproved of the man to “let the fanatics 
and fools hear Phillips if they will.”!* The lecture was originally to 
have been given on April 2, 1862, but was postponed until April 11. 
This delay may have been caused in part by the fact that building 
owners were fearful of another riot. At any rate, the sponsors of the 
lecture, the Students’ Lecture Association, had some difficulty in ob- 
taining a place for the lecture before finally getting the trustees of 
the Congregational Church to agree to the use of their building.’ 
Phillips’ topic was to be “The War and the Way Out of It.” The 
Michigan Argus was sure that Phillips’ way would not be its way 
but it hoped that he and his followers would not receive the wealth 


Ann Arbor, 1847 to 1947 (Ann Arbor, 1947). See also Beadle, “Ascendat,” 
in the Michigan Alumnus, 9:244. 

12Curtis, “Our University During the War,” in the Michigan Alumnus, 
3:201. 

13Michigan Argus, April 4, 1862. 

14Cheever, Stories, 47. This may be just another of Cheever’s stories, as 
there seems to be no indication of such difficulties in the newspapers, but as 
they were often woefully lax in their news coverage, Cheever’s account may 
at lant be accepted as quite possible. He inserted a speech by one of the 
trustees at the meeting called to consider renting the church for the lecture. 
“Brethren this church building has been dedicated to almighty God, and if it 
must be razed to the ground, Tet it go down in behalf of free speech, and the 


eat cause of human liberty, I move that we allow Wendell Phillips to hold 

is meeting in this church.” Another reason for the decision could be that 
the trustees needed the money, because the church was in sorry financial 
straits at the time and spent most of the war period without a regular pastor. 
(See Davis, A History of the Congregational Eh 


urch. ) 
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of free publicity that the mob had given: Pillsbury.15 The Journal 
asked that he be given “a fair and candid hearing.”1° 

The university students had borne a large share of the blame for 
the mobbing of Pillsbury and they were determined that this would 
not again happen. Cheever says that the mob “openly declared that 
Wendell Phillips should not speak in this city upon that subject 
[the abolition of slavery].” The students, therefore, placed a guard 
outside the church and in the vestibule while the rest of the student 
body was scattered liberally throughout the audience. Each student 
provided himself “with a stout hickory club four feet long, and any- 
thing else he chose to carry” to facilitate the preservation of order.'7 
The church was full to overflowing and included in the audience 
were such notables as President Henry P. Tappan of the university, 
Professor Andrew D. White, Judge Edwin Lawrence, William S. 
Maynard, Ezra C. Seaman of the Journal as well as representatives 
from the Peninsular Courier and the Michigan State News, and “a 
number of prominent democrats.” The Michigan State News could 
not resist observing that “the fanatics and fools of the city for once, 
at least, found themselves in good company.”!8 A menacing crowd 
was gathered outside and it was feared that there would be bloodshed 
before the night was over. Phillips appeared at last and made his 
way to the pulpit, where, after being introduced, he began his ad- 
dress. After a time some one in the audience hissed. The students, 
with their four-foot clubs under their coats, stood up all around the 
area where the noise had come from but the culprit could not be 
identified. “Phillips leaned forward as far as he could, repeated his 
obnoxious statement at least six times, with ever increasing vehemence 
and vigor, but could not induce the victims to repeat the offense.”!® 
After this, things quieted down and the speech proceeded on its two- 
hour long way. 

15Michigan Argus, April 11, 1862. 

16Ann Arbor Journal, April 9, 1862. 

17Cheever, Stories, 48. 

18Michigan State News, April 15, 1862. 

19Cheever, Stories, 50-51. This again may be one of Cheever’s charming 
stories. Curtis states that a rock was tossed through a window but Phillips 
stood motionless until order was restored and he then resumed in the middle 
of his interrupted sentence. Both writers were obviously impressed with the 


coolness of Phillips in a tight spot. The Michigan State News, on April 15, 
however, said there was no disturbance. 
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There were varying accounts of what Phillips said. The Michigan 
State News reported that “Mr. Phillips said nothing to ruffle the 
mind of any Unionist, which all in the North claim to be.”?° The 
Journal reported that he declared it would be impossible to conquer 
the South, at least within the next fifty years. His chief recommenda- 
tion, according to this account, was for Congress to free all the slaves 
at once. This was, of course, anathema to editor Seaman, who fancied 
himself quite an authority on the federal constitution.*4 But that 
brash newcomer among Ann Arbor papers, the Peninsular Courier, 
charged that the Journal was digging up former speeches of Phillips 
which differed greatly in character from his Ann Arbor speech.?? 
According to the Peninsular Courier, Phillips had told some amus- 
ing stories in which he demonstrated that the value of goods ex- 
ported from Haiti or the British West Indies compared with the 
value of the goods exported by the North proved that per capita the 
average, so-called lazy negro of the Caribbean did just as well as 
the enterprising Yankee. Apparently the illogicalness of this argu- 
ment went unnoticed as the newspaper reported that several Demo- 
crats at the lecture had said afterwards that they could find no fault 
with the speech. “Without hesitation or fear of being called ‘aboli- 
tionists’,” the paper called “the lecture one of the best and most 
appropriate of the season.” More important, however, than the sub- 
ject of Phillips’ speech, was the significant fact that the leading men 
of the town of both parties had exerted their influence to prevent a 
recurrence of the riot which had marked the appearance of Pillsbury 
fifteen months earlier. 

20Michigan State News, April 15, 1862. 

21Ann Arbor Journal, Apri 16, 1862. 


22Peninsular Courier (Ann Arbor), April 23, 1862. 
23Peninsular Courier, April 15, 1862. 











Michigan Folklore 


THE SOURCE OF THE GREENVILLE PEDDLER’S CRIES 


ON READING THE INTERESTING ARTICLE BY Miss Mary Moran, “Old 
Peddler’s Cries from Greenville,” in the December, 1948 issue of 
Michigan History, I was startled to find (p. 382) a Greenville, Mich- 
igan, peddler crying “fine Rockaway clams.” Rockaway is part of the 
Long Island ocean front known to New Yorkers, but not to most 
people from the Midwest. After a check of street-cry collections 
in my library, I conclude that Mrs. Jenny Roosa was right in saying 
the streets cries she gave Miss Moran were city cries over a hundred 
years old; she should have added, however, that the city was not 
Greenville but New York. I believe Mrs. Roosa was dictating Cher 
tradition is clearly not oral.) from the 1836 edition of a small book or 
pamphlet entitled The New-York Cries In Rhyme, or from some re- 
print of this booklet. The title page gives as printing information: 
-“New-York./ Mahlon Day, 374 Pearl-Street./ 1836.” 

My data are taken from a reissue of this booklet by Grosset and 
Dunlap “103 Years Later” (presumably 1939) which states that it 
reprints Day’s book “exactly.” Since neither edition of this work is 
likely to be accessible to many Michigan History readers, this notation 
of its contents may be useful. 

The preface contains an interesting description of New York city 
in 1836, with an estimated population of three hundred thousand. 
The remainder of the book, pages 4-17, has one street cry to a page. 
Each page gives the following item in the order listed: a colored pic- 
ture of the peddler; title of the cry in caps; the cry itself, in italics 
and with quotation marks; a four-line verse in regular type; a prose 
description, in smaller type, which discusses in delightful fashion 
the use and sources of the item sold, its season, price, sellers, etc. 

Except for “Strawberries,” the last four lines of all fourteen of the 
cries given by Miss Moran are exactly the same as the fourteen rhymes 
in the reprint. The cries are not in the same order; but except for 
differences in punctuation and capitalization, which can be explained 
by the fact that Miss Moran was writing from dictation, I find only 
five minor differences from the printed text. In The New-York 
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Cries in Rhyme, there is no final s in the second line of “Sweep O!”; 
line two of “Matches!” reads “Twenty bunches for 6d”; “brooms” is 
repeated in the title of this cry; there is no title for “Strawberries,” 
which begins with “Strawberries! Here’s strawberries!” and ends with 
“With sweet cream (or wine)”; and the “Etc.” is repeated in “Beans, 
Peas, Etc!” 

In spite of minor discrepancies between the two versions, certain 
correspondences suggest that Mrs. Roosa must have spelled out cer- 
tain words: in line two of “Matches!” both versions employ the ab- 
breviation d for pence”; in line three of “Strawberries!” “Hautboy’s” 
is singular possessive in both texts, logically one would expect the 
plural without an apostrophe; and in the first line of “New Milk!” 
“Meeleck” is spelled alike in both versions. 

Greenville peddlers u ‘oubtedly cried their wares, and it may still 
be possible to record some of them. That Mrs. Roosa had heard 
peddler’s cries is very likely; that she had heard the ones she dictated 
to Miss Moran is doubtful. 

Miss Moran was quite right to take down these unusual cries, and 
she could hardly have been expected to know of the existence of a 
fugitive 1836 pamphlet or its almost equally obscure reprint. Her 
experience is a warning, however, that manuscript or printed mate- 
rials in the hands of a folk informant must be investigated. It is one 
more proof to the American folklorist that he must not overlook or 
underestimate the great influence on our folk tradition of cheap, 
printed sources: chapbooks, songsters, and broadside sheets. 


Murray State College Hersert HaALpert 


REVIVAL OF AMERICAN SQUARE AND COUNTRY DANCING 


DurING THE LAST DECADE or so, American folk dancing has in- 
vaded the field of the ballroom floor. It is no longer only the rumba, 
the tango, and the waltz which brings the young people on the dance 
floor. Now such social gatherings often include dances like “My 
Darling Nelly Gray,” “Ocean Wave,” and “Swing the Girl Behind 
Me,” where crooners are replaced by callers. Bands which can play 
for square dances have more and more requests. 
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There are many places and spots throughout Michigan where on 
Saturday nights folks get together to step and swing lively. It now 
is becoming more and more apparent that the Michigander should 
know his own traditional folk dances. This spirit is fostered by the 
great teachings of Grace Ryan at Mount Pleasant, who for some 
twenty years has been doing all she could to familiarize Michigan 
folks, old and young, with the regional dances. 

Another great community undertaking center is in Flint, where the 
Mott Foundation with Harold Bacon as its director and caller, is going 
into its third year. His regular Thursday night meetings are topped 
off with an annual festival in the fall, where square and country 
dances are performed. In the spring of each year Flint has another 
dance festival, one of many nations, and all the folks perform dances 
of their ancestors. At both festivals there is a gay spirit and the color- 
ful costumes add to the occasion. 

The fall festival held at Flint in November, 1948, began with a 
group of square dances in which everybody could join. There were 
as many as seventy-two sets of squares on the floor at one time. The 
Flint folks distributed themselves so that they could assist the visitors 
not familiar with some of the dances called. After a full hour of 
“shuffling,” “swinging,” and trying to keep track of all the “figures” 
called, an intermission brought a demonstration of square and couple 
dances by four Michigan college groups. Their numbers consisted 
of dances and figures not generally performed. The audience, which 
numbered 3,200, was generous in applause; and later all groups joined 
for more dancing. The evening ended on a definite note of friendly 
spirit and with a silent pledge to foster these dances for our future 
generations. 


University of Michigan Juana DE LaBAN 
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WINDSOR’S GREAT FIRE OF 1849 
Neil F. Morrison 


On Aprit 16, 1849, A DISASTROUS FIRE VISITED WINpsor, ONTARIO, 
which was then very small and not yet incorporated as a village. Am- 
herstburg, at that time a much larger place than Windsor, sympatheti- 
cally reported in its press! the misfortunes which had befallen its 
smaller neighbor. 


The Steamboat Hastings running between Chatham and Detroit, which 
should have been down on Saturday—owing to the heavy swell on the 
bar, could not leave the mouth of the Thames until the middle of Sunday 
(April 15) and arrived at the lower ferry wharf at Windsor a little before 
twelve o'clock on Sunday night. Shortly after she had left the wharf 
for Detroit fire was seen to issue, it is supposed from a pile of cedar posts 
on the wharf. 

The store houses of Mr. Charles Hunt were soon in a blaze; and the 
Custom House and William Hennell’s Ferry saloon. The old house for- 
merly known as the Mansion House, occupied by Captain Baker and Mr. 
James Mills, the Prince Albert Hotel occupied by Mr. Elam Beeman, the 
store of Messrs. James and John Dougall, the dwelling house of Mr. Hunt, 
the dwelling and bakery of Mr. Mark Richards were all in an hour and a 
half little else than a heap of ruins. 

The fire bells were rung in Detroit, and the whole of their Engines, 
and all the Firemen were on the Detroit wharf, waiting to be brought 
over to Windsor. 

After some delay at about half past twelve or nearly one o'clock, No. 5 
Engine, with many firemen, was landed at Windsor from the Hastings, 
and at half past one the Alliance ferry brought over No. 2 Engine. 

Owing to the indomitable perseverance of the firemen with No. 5 
Engine, the Windsor Castle tavern, though several times on fire, was 
saved; and had the fire not stopped there, all the stables and barns be- 
longing to John Hutton, Elam Beeman, Thomas Hirons, John Curry and 
G. Bruce Carter, the stage proprietor, and James Austin’s dwelling house, 


1This account differs in some details from other source material. I give it 
exactly as reported in the Amherstburg Courier and Western District Adver- 
tiser of April 21, 1849, which is in the possession of the Fort Malden Museum 
at Amherstburg. 
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with Vital Ouellette’s house and barns, must have been sacrificed; and per- 
haps all the village might have shared the same fate. 

Many well known friends of Detroit were among the firemen, but 
when all acted so nobly it would be invidious to particularize anyone. 
Had the firemen been allowed their way, more Engines would have 
been over. They requested that the stanchions on the Hastings should 
be cut away, in order that two more engines might be put on board with 
No. 5, offering at the same time to pay for all the damages that would 
be made thereby. However they were refused in consequence of the 
absence of the Captain. Had any of the American steamers been at the 
wharf in Detroit, matters would have turned out differently. The night 
was one of the coldest since the depth of winter. Mr. Hunt saved scarcely 
anything but his account books and papers; he is understood to be in- 
sured but not fully. The books and papers of the Custom House were 
nearly all saved. Mr. Hennell saved but very little and had no insurance 
effected. Captain Baker and Mr. Mills saved some of their furniture. Mr. 
Beeman, too, saved some of his furniture, but is a very heavy sufferer 
and is not insured at all. Messrs. Dougall saved some goods from the 
store, and though their buildings are partially insured they will be very 
heavy sufferers. ‘The damage altogether cannot be less than 25,000 
dollars. 

On Monday afternoon, a requisition from the inhabitants of Windsor 
was handed to Robert Mercer, J. P., requesting him to call a meeting of 
the inhabitants and the vicinity, to express their high sense of the service 
rendered by the firemen from Detroit and that gentleman convened a 
meeting at three o'clock on Tuesday [April 17, 1849] at the Windsor 
Castle. 


An immediate result of this meeting was the presentation of an 
address of thanks to William Duncan, chief engineer of the Detroit 
fire department. Windsor and Sandwich followed this some weeks 
later with the presentation of a silver speaking trumpet,? which is still 
a treasured possession of the fire department of the city of Detroit. 


2See accompanying illustration, taken in 1949, with Cleft to so) George F. 
Macdonald, Essex (Ontario) County historian; Ninian Higby, chief of the De- 


troit fire department; and Clarence J. De Fields, former chief of the Windsor fire 
department and now controller of Windsor. 














PORT SANILAC SETTLERS 


Oliver Raymond 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO Port SaniLac was known as Bark Shanty 
Point. During the 1830's a group of men had come from Detroit to 
the present location of Port Sanilac to peel hemlock bark, which was 
used for tanning leather. The shanty they built to live in was 
covered with bark. They left the shanty standing when they de- 
parted. Being located on a point visible to the sailors passing by on 
the steamers and sailing craft the shanty soon became a landmark. 
Thus this place became known as Bark Shanty Point several years 
before it became permanently inhabited. 

The first settlement in what is now Sanilac Township was at 
Sanilac Mills. In 1844, Darius Cole and Isaac Leuty of Lexington, 
or Greenbush as it was then called, built a sawmill five miles south 
of Bark Shanty Point which became known as Sanilac Mills. This 
became a small settlement and soon a post office was established there. 
The name was later changed to Pine Hill. The post office was dis- 
continued in 1888. 

Sanilac Township was organized in the home of Jacob Sharpe at 
Sanilac Mills on April 3, 1848. At this time this territory was a 
part of St. Clair County. 

In 1844 William Austin built a log cabin near the shore just north 
of Bark Shanty Point and became the first permanent settler to live 
at what is now Port Sanilac. In 1848, Austin became the first super- 
visor in Sanilac Township. 

Anthony Oldfield, a native of Lancashire, England, together with 
his wife Ellen and seven children, migrated to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
the year 1842. Learning of the valuable timber then existing in the 
state of Michigan, he made a trip to this district in the summer of 
1847. He visited Bark Shanty Point and saw the then untouched 
stands of pine, oak, ash, hemlock, and cedar and foresaw that money 
could be made by turning the forest into lumber. Oldfield returned 
to Cincinnati and interested his friends William, Quentin, and Hugh 
Thomson and George Moore in the project. They purchased from 
the government several hundred acres of timber land after forming 
a partnership and pooling their resources. 
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Thus the year 1848, the year that gold was discovered in California, 
was the year that the first organized settlement was made at this place. 
Anthony Oldfield, William Thomson, and George Moore, the three 
active partners in this venture, built a steam sawmill at Bark Shanty 
Point during that summer. On the north side of what is now the 
foot of Main Street they built a mill which was to stand many years 
and saw many millions of feet of lumber. 

With the coming of a sawmill, the influx of settlers began. Work 
was available. Cutting and hauling timber and sawing it into lumber 
called for men. The government had made available land at the price 
of $1.50 per acre. Many new settlers came in, bought forty or eighty 
acres or more, cleared a few acres, and tilled the soil. ‘They cut and 
split the pine into shingles which they sold at the shore for $1.50 per 
thousand. They peeled the bark from the hemlocks and sold it at 
$1.50 per cord. They cut the cedars into posts and made pail and 
tub staves from the ash and oak. 

There were fourteen registered voters in Sanilac Township in 
April, 1848. These were Joab Babcock, William Austin, Jacob Sharpe, 
Marshall F. Hurd, Alex Carney, Alex Hitchcock, Ensign Hill, Eli 
Kirbee, James Perry, Henry Davison, John Clyse, Hiram Whitcomb, 
John Adams, and Charles McMillan. All lived in the south end of 
the township except Austin, who lived at Bark Shanty Point, and 
Hitchcock, who lived two miles south of Austin. Michael Maskell, 
whose name does not appear on the township clerk’s recordbook, was 
living one mile south of Bark Shanty Point. 

During the next four years the following names were added to 
the clerk’s roll: John Kelley, Henry L. Hopkins, Uri Raymond, 
Hiram Bacon, Jacob Harder, David Sawyer, Hiram Dickinson, Amos 
Dickinson, William Melvin, Josiah Loomis, Harrison Cooper, Archie 
Campbell, Eli Corby, Alanson Goodrich, Harrison DeForest, Oscar 
Williams, William Wilson, Samuel Boddy, Colin Campbell, William 
T. Clarey, Samuel Coppernoll, Morris Todd, Richard Sherman, Syl- 
vester Mason, John Haight, Hiram Lee, David Dopp, Alonzo Daniels, 
Alvin Abbott, William Van Camp, Talmadge Waterbury, Otis Munn, 
Jonathan Lee, William Quance, John Godfrey, Wilson Hubbel, and 
Henry Wahley. 

Many of these men lived here only a short time, while others re- 
mained. Many of these names are found in this community today. 
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In 1848 the following township officers were elected: supervisor, 
William Austin; clerk, Alex Hitchcock; treasurer, Ensign Hill. The 
officers for 1849 were: supervisor, Alex Hitchcock; clerk, Alex Carney; 
treasurer, Ensign Hill. ‘Those for 1850 were: supervisor, Charles 
McMillan; clerk, John Kelley; treasurer, William Austin. Those 
for 1851 were: supervisor, Charles McMillan; clerk, John Kelley; 
treasurer, Ensign Hill. Those for 1852 were: supervisor, Henry 
Hopkins; clerk, Uri Raymond; treasurer, Ensign Hill. In 1849, Uri 
Raymond taught the first school in this township. In 1850 the first 
store was established by Uri Raymond at the northeast corner of 
what is now Cedar and Lake Streets. In 1854 a post office was estab- 
lished. It was called Bark Shanty. The name was changed to Port 
Sanilac in 1857. William Van Camp was appointed as the first 
postmaster. 

The settlement of Bark Shanty for several years extended only 
along Lake Street. A look at the village in 1857 would have shown 
us that Anthony Oldfield had bought out Thomson and Moore and 
was operating the sawmill. Oldfield also had a dock partly com- 
pleted. William Van Camp ran a hotel or boarding house as did 
Edward and James Erskine. Richard Mead, Uri Raymond, Sam 
Coppernoll, and T. and J. S. Thomson operated general stores. Harvey 
G. Wheeler was a gunsmith and carpenter. The log schoolhouse 
was up on the hill. This building was also used for a church. 

All transportation from outside was by boat. The sidewheelers 
Ruby, Pearl, and Huron made regular trips from Detroit to all the 
towns above Port Huron from early spring to late fall. Freight and 
passengers were transferred between the shore and ship by lighters. 
After Oldfield finished his dock in 1858, the use of lighters became 
unnecessary. During the 1860's, the Thomsons built a dock at the 
foot of Cherry Street. 

Lumber and all the other products of the forest were transported 
to the lower lakes by sailing vessels. Detroit, Cleveland, and Toledo 
were the principal ports. 

When the pioneer arrived in this Michigan wilderness, he found 
an abundance of wild game. Deer, elk, bear, wolf, fox, and wildcat 
inhabited the woods and beaver, otter, mink, and muskrat lived along 
the streams. Wild pigeons, turkeys, and partridge were plentiful. 
Wild ducks and geese lived in the marshes. Many kinds of wild 
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fruit grew in the woods. Strawberries, huckleberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, plums, grapes, and wild crabapple abounded. Violets, 
honeysuckles, ladyslippers, wild rose, and the sweet-scented trailing 
arbutus blossomed in the summer. 

Very few Indians were here when the settlers came. This region 
had never been a permanent home for them. The Saginaw Valley 
was the home of several hundred Chippewa who made hunting 
and fishing trips into this region. They also came in the spring to 
tap the maple trees that were found several miles back from the shore 
and from the maple sap they made sugar. The largest permanent 
settlement of Indians in this district was at Indianfields near what is 
now Caro in Tuscola County. 

The first task of the pioneer was to build himself a house, which 

often was a one-room building of logs with a shake roof. A fireplace 
at one end provided heat in the winter and a place to cook the meals. 
At first homemade furniture had to suffice. Later, when he was able 
to afford it, the pioneer built a new home of sawed lumber, bought 
furniture from the store, and installed an iron stove. 
- The only tools needed to hew a living from the forest were an ax, 
saw, frow, and drawshave. In making split shingles, a pine was cut 
from eighteen inch lengths called bolts. ‘The bolts were split into 
shingles with the frow and shaved with the drawshave. These 
shingles found a ready market at $1.50 per thousand. 

Very little farming was done for several years. This was the home 
of the pine and pine was king. It wasn’t until after the forest fire 
of 1871 and 1881 that the gristmill replaced the sawmill. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN Lzcron, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Amvets, Spanish American War veterans, D.A.R., elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges, the Historial Society of Michigan, 
the Michigan Historical Commission, and other lay agencies having 
citizenship education programs, attended a two-day meeting called 
by the Department of Public Instruction at St. Mary’s Lake Camp, 
January 19 and 20. The primary purpose of the conference was to 
assist state organizations in the development of more effective pro- 
grams on citizenship education. Approximately fifty people were in 
attendance at the conference. 

The conference opened the morning of January 19 with a general 
session at which Lee M. Thurston, state superintendent of public 
instruction, and Earl Kelley of Wayne University described the aims 
and objectives of the meeting. Don Dolan of Western Michigan 
College of Education, chairman of the state committee on education 
for citizenship, explained conference procedure. In the afternoon 
the conference discussed present citizenship activities of state organ- 
izations, appraised the effectiveness of the present programs, and 
made suggestions for improvement. In the evening the conference 
discussed the question, “What Are the Most Effective Activities Con- 
tributing to the Development of Democratic Citizens?” The meet- 
ings January 20 dealt with recommendations for future action in de- 
veloping programs for citizenship education. 

One of the citizenship training projects described at the St. Mary’s 
Lake conference was that carried on in the Kalamazoo public schools. 
Among the projects recommended by the department of curriculum 
in the Kalamazoo public schools on which lay and school groups 
might co-operate are community surveys; the production of motion 
pictures of local economic, social, religious, and governmental agen- 
cies in action; the encouragement of investigation, discussion, and 
publication of local history; the sponsoring of dramatic presentation 
of local history; the sponsoring of radio programs on local history and 
citizenship; the co-operative planning and evaluation of field trips; 
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the furnishing of current materials for civic classes such as the 
“Building America Series,” and Freedom Train materials; the co- 
operative building of a file of community resources; the improvement 
of student government; and the encouragement of democratic class- 
room procedures. 


Mr. C. J. SHERMAN, DIRECTOR of the Michigan Historical Museum, 
was able to secure floor space for a small booth for the Historical 
Society of Michigan at the Antique and Hobbies Show held March 
30 through April 1 in the Women’s Club House, Lansing. A muse- 
um show case with a collection of paperweights and pottery from the 
Susan Stebbins Stark Collection formed the front of the booth. Down 
the side the exhibit panels of the society were opened with a display 
of Great Lakes ships and old maps. Copies of Michigan History were 
provided for examination. Application blanks were handy. ‘To 
encourage new memberships during the show a copy of volume forty 
of the Pioneer and Historical Collections was presented with each 
new membership. 


- SCHOLARS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN WELCOMED to the Clements Library 
at the University of Michigan. The library’s great collection of ma- 
terial on American history is used by almost everyone interested in 
the colonial field of American history. Unfortunately its rarity and 
value is such that the treasures of the library cannot be circulated 
like other library books. The Clements Library, however, welcomes 
the ordinary person who wants to know more about American history 
and in order to make its rarities available to him invites individuals 
and groups to visit the library and see for themselves the books in its 
collection. Regular exhibits are on display in the main room of the 
library and informal talks are arranged for visiting groups to suit their 
convenience. Members of the staff of the Clements Library also 
are available for talks either in the library or out of town. Arrange- 
ments for out-of-town talks by members of the staff may be made 
through the University Extension Service, University of Michigan. 


Tue Wasutenaw County Historica Sociery met January 13, 
1949, in the Rackham auditorium with Dr. John Wessinger as guest 


speaker. Following Dr. Wessinger’s talk members participated in a 
“Quiz Down.” 
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SEVENTY PEOPLE ATTENDED THE FIRST regular meeting of the Kala- 
mazoo County Historical Society January 10, 1949. The society, 
organized November 8, 1949, accepted associate and joint active 
membership with the Historical Society of Michigan. This means 
that all members of the county society are associate members in the 
state society and those associate members who wish to become joint 
active members and thus receive Michigan History may do so upon 
the payment of slight additional dues. ‘The Kalamazoo society al- 
ready has one hundred and twenty-two members. A meeting was 
held February 16 to form a committee to take charge of the active 
work of the society. Dr. James O. Knauss and Mr. Charles Starring 
of the history department of Western Michigan College explained 
the work the society could do in collecting and preserving local and 
state history. On March 14 Dr. James B. Griffin, director of the 
University of Michigan Museums, gave an illustrated address to 
members of the society entitled “From Prehistory to History in South- 
western Michigan.” 


AT ITS ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, January 18, 1949, the Monroe 
County Historical Society re-elected Dr. Lawrence A. Frost president. 
This was the first year that the business meeting and dinner were 
held on different evenings. The dinner was held April 21 in St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church House. Dr. Emerson Greenman of the 
University of Michigan spoke on the “Indians of Michigan.” Other 
officers elected for the year 1949 were: W. C. Sterling, president 
emeritus; Miss Julia Sohnlein, Joe C. Sterling, Mrs. Mildred Mc- 
Michael, James Reedy, and Mrs. H. W. Funk, vice presidents; Mrs. 
Grace Heston, recording secretary; Robert N. Sawyer, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Carl Kiburtz, treasurer; Mrs. Florence Kirtland, cura- 
tor; and Karl F. Zeisler, historian. After the business meeting there 
was a social hour with a magician, old-time square dancing, and re- 
freshments. 


Caprain LEON JACOBI DESCRIBED his experiences during World 
War II in the conversion of merchant vessels and yachts for war duty 
at the January 19, 1949 meeting of the Marine Historical Society in 
the conference room of the Detroit News. The February 23 meeting 
of the society featured Kodachrome slides of contemporary Great 
Lakes ships and harbor scenes. This program was under the direc- 
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tion of Claude Lockwood and Fabian Weber. A two-part program 
was planned for members of the Marine Society March 30. Part one 
was an illustrated lecture by Mr. Landon Wilson, “They Were 
Unique,” the story of the rise and decline of the Great Lakes schoon- 
ers. Mr. Jack Miller took over for part two with a movie of the scen- 
ery and service of the Clarke Steamship Line, operating on the eastern 
St. Lawrence River and the Canadian coast. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE FOR MEMBERS of the Plymouth His- 
torical Society and their friends on “Know Your Michigan” was held 
Thursday evening, March 10, 1949, in the Central Grade School 
auditorium. The lecturer was Dr. Russell C. Hussey from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The present president of the Plymouth Society 
is Mrs. Phila E. Underwood. Other officers are: Norma Cassady, 
vice-president; Robert Jolliffe, second vice-president; Jennie F. Mills, 
recording secretary; Warren C. Hull, corresponding secretary; Ernest 
Henry, treasurer; Bessie Dunning, curator; and Ada Murray, assistant 
curator. 


_ AN HISTORICAL VARIETY SHOW which featured, among other at- 
tractions, original movies of “The Perils of Pauline” and “The Great 
Train Robbery” provided the program for the annual meeting of the 
Detroit Historical Society January 24, 1949, at 8:00 p.m. in the WWJ 
auditorium. A short business meeting preceded the variety show. 


NEw NEWS AND NEW viEws on the “Yankees Capture York 
(Toronto)” were presented by Dr. Milo M. Quaife before the Al- 
gonquin Club, meeting in the Norton Palmer Hotel, Windsor, 
January 14, 1949. A discussion period followed his remarks. 


In Fepruary Fort WAYNE WAS TRANSFERRED to the city of Detroit 
for use as an historic monument. The fort, used in the early defense 
of the Straits of Detroit, is composed of seventeen buildings covering 
nineteen acres of ground.This property is the first fort to be trans- 
ferred under Public Law 616. The law, passed by Congress last 
June, authorizes the War Assets Administration to transfer to city and 
state agencies surplus properties suitable for park, recreational, and 
historic monument purposes. Last October George H. Thompson 
from the National Park Service, Omaha, was in Michigan checking 
the manuscript records which might exist dealing with Fort Wayne. 
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His report was made to the board of historic sites and buildings 
which passed on the historic value of the property. Then the property 
was turned over to the city by the War Assets Administration. The 
city has extensive plans for the restoration of the fort. It is expected 
that the fort will be opened to the public by Memorial Day. Use of 
the complete fort area will not be possible for several years, but new 
exhibits will always be in preparation. Several of the exhibits will 
portray the military history of Detroit. 


For SEVERAL YEARS PEOPLE in Michigan have been concerned 
about the fate of the John Johnstone house at Sault Ste. Marie. Was 
the structure to be torn down, was it to be allowed to rot away, or 
was there some way by which it could be permanently preserved? 
Last October Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of the Michigan Historical 
Commission, appeared before the directors of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Chamber of Commerce and members of the City Commission. He 
explained to them the value to the city of protecting and preserving 
this historic residence built in 1795, the oldest remaining structure in 
the entire Northwest. As a result the City Commission appropriated 
$4,500 for the removal and preservation of the house. This display 
of local interest in preserving the old landmark prompted the Great 
Lakes Towing Company, which owns the land on which the house 
stands, to offer to donate the house and the land on which the 
house stands to the city of Sault Ste. Marie so that it may be preserved 
in its present location. 


Station WKMH, Deansorn, is continuing this year the series 
of local history broadcasts it began in 1948-49. The series extends 
weekly from January 2 through June 12. Such topics as the effect 
of the lumber industry on Dearborn, changes in rural life about 
Dearborn, changes in urban life about Dearborn, and the effect of 
the Great Lakes water route on Dearborn are discussed in the broad- 
casts. 


Tue Micwican State Co..ece radio station, WKAR, inaugu- 
rated a new show, “My Big Story,” on March 4. This series, intended 
to introduce the radio audience to various Michigan newspapers, is 
heard every Friday from 5:30 to 5:45 p.m. Sponsor of the series is 
Professor Albert A. Applegate, head of the journalism department. 
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UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF THEIR TEACHER, Miss Jean Curren, the 
fifth grade class of Three Oaks interviewed parents, friends, and 
pioneers in and about the village in order to write its history. Using 
the historical approach, they searched old records and explored attics 
and cellars for relics. A grandmother directed one enthusiastic stu- 
dent in compiling a map showing the locations and names of business 
places prevalent in her day. Old photographs were collected and 
used to illustrate the stories these youthful historians had compiled 
from the information they had gathered firsthand. These illustrated 
stories were typed, put into book form and named, “And Still We 
Grew.” The Chamberlain Museum has accepted the completed copy. 


THE CENSUS REPORT OF 1850 showed that Detroit ranked twenty- 
first in population but by 1890 it had climbed to rank fifteenth. Of the 
fifteen largest cities in 1900, Detroit had the largest percentage of 
persons who could not speak English. This figure was due largely 
to the high number of German immigrants to the city. They formed 
the backbone of Detroit's labor supply. These interesting figures 
come from a study of “The Citizens of Detroit, 1850-1900” made by 
Francis P. Gazlay for the March, 1949, Bulletin of the Detroit His- 
torical Society. This issue tells of the plans of the Detroit Leland 
Hotel to place reproductions of historic scenes of Detroit and early 
America in every room of the hotel. This is an effective and colorful 
method of publicizing the history of Michigan. 


Tue Marcu, 1949 issue oF THE Teller, the monthly publication 
of the Detroit Bank, is devoted to the institution’s one hundredth 
anniversary. George W. Stark, Detroit News columnist, tells “The 
Detroit Bank Story.” “Then and Now” describes the bank and 
Detroit in 1849 and in 1949. The background of the bank’s career 
is indicated by a listing of the highlights of a century. A double 
page spread of illustrations “From Our Files” shows the original 
charter and the original ledger of the bank together with other ma- 
terial from the bank’s archives. 


WAUBONSIE WAS ONE OF THE INDIAN CHIEFS who saved the lives 
of the few white men that escaped the massacre of Fort Dearborn in 
August, 1812. A sketch of the Potawatomi chief by J. A. Swisher 
appeared in the December, 1948 issue of the Palimpsest. 
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Wes ey R. BurrEL IN HIS Account of “James Fenimore Cooper 
and the ‘Long Rifle’” defends Cooper from the criticism of writers 
who have questioned his tales of the powers of the rifle. Mr. Burrell’s 
account shows that the long rifle was an unusually powerful and 
accurate weapon and that it behaved especially well in the hands of 
Cooper’s scout, Natty Bumppo. This story appeared in the Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review for March 12, 1949. A short story of 
Hannes Klamp, who came to the Dutch colony in Grand Rapids to 
start a new life of work to pay debts owed in the old country, is 
Marten ten Hoor’s contribution to this issue of the Quarterly. 


Stories oN AuSABLE AND Oscopa Townsuips by Edna M. Otis, 
which appeared originally in the Iosco County Gazette, were re- 
printed in 1948 under the title Their Yesterdays: AuSable and 
Oscoda, 1848-1948. ‘The booklet treats of the Indians, Louis Cheva- 
lier, first settlements and the fishing industry, the townships of Au- 
Sable and Oscoda, ghost communities, and when white pine was 
king. The booklet of sixty pages is illustrated. 


Tue “Town Buitt over AN Ocean” by Murray Teigh Bloom is 
an account of the industrial empire Herbert Dow built on subter- 
ranean riches in Michigan which appeared in Coronet magazine for 
March, 1949. This account of the chemical empire, built by Herbert 
Dow and his son Willard, appeared in print shortly before the un- 
expected death of Willard Dow through an airplane accident near 
London, Ontario, on March 31. 


Two ARTICLES ON INp1ANs, of special interest to Michigan his- 
torians, are “Indian Treaty Making,” by G. E. E. Lindquist in the 
winter, 1948-49 issue of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, and “The At- 
tempted Potawatomi Emigration of 1839,” edited by Dwight L. Smith, 
appearing in the Indiana Magazine of History for March, 1949. 


THE MISSION-PoRT, STE. Marie, was built on Georgian Bay in 
1639. The Jesuit fathers set fire to it in 1649 when they were forced 
by the Iroquois to flee to St. Joseph’s Island. Elsie McLeod Jury's 
article, “Ste. Marie-on-the-Wye,” appearing in the fall, 1948 number 
of Inland Seas, tells of the excavations made at Ste. Marie by the 
University of Western Ontario during the past year. 
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THE DOCUMENTATION OF Cart Wirrxe’s “Ohioans and the Cana- 
dian-American Crisis of 1837-1938” cites references in many Mich- 
igan and Ohio newspapers. This account appeared in the January, 
1949 number of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly. 


Anna S. Moor oF THE sTaFF of the Burton Historical Collection 
of the Detroit Public Library questions the claim that the USS 
Michigan was the first iron steamer on the upper Great Lakes in her 
article, “The United States Survey Steamer Alert,” in the fall, 1948 
issue of Inland Seas. 


SEVERAL OF THE MANuscRIPTS listed in Cornell University’s ofh- 
cial publication of their collection of regional history for 1946-48 
contained items of interest to students of Michigan history. The 
Davenport Collection of accounts and correspondence, recording the 
activities of Charles and Ira Davenport, includes a picture of their 
operations when they turned their attention to lands in Michigan 
and Illinois in the 1840's. Items of special interest in this collection 
are a letter press copybook (1849-1850) written by Ira in connection 
with his land and tax title business in New York and Michigan, and 
a series of letters and accounts from J. W. Waterman of Detroit, a 
Davenport agent, concerning loans and land entries made in Mich- 
igan. The Rutherford Collection (1819-1897) of deeds, accounts, 
and letters deals largely with land investments by Thomas R. Ruther- 
ford in Steuben County (New York), Michigan, Minnesota, and 
with timber investments in North Carolina. Included in the Lyman 
Spalding Papers (1815-1850) is correspondence to Spalding relating 
to his labor, land, and lumbering in Michigan Territory (1817-1835). 
The Williams-Craddock Family Papers (1844-1921) include a long 
series of the letters of Diana Craddock Williams and her daughters, 
Ida and Alice, relating to student, training, and social activities at 
Oswego Normal and Training School (New York), Ann Arbor (1872- 
1876), and the School for Girls, New York City. Accounts, mis- 
cellanea, and letters by Lillian Gates and Mrs. Katherine Moore 
relating to investments in land and tenancy in Michigan, North 
Dakota, Illinois, and Oklahoma are to be found among the Gates- 
Moore Family Papers (1847-1913). 
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THE LETTERS OF WitL1AM Monracug Ferry and Amanda White 
Ferry, edited by Charles A. Anderson, covering the period 1830 to 
1834, appeared in the September, 1948 issue of the Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society. In 1834 Ferry resigned from the 
Mackinac mission because of ill health and a short time later entered 
the lumber business in Grand Haven. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION OF 1819 on Michigan Territory 
is analyzed by Thomas H. Greer in “Economic and Social Effects 
of the Depression of 1819 in the Old Northwest” appearing in the 
Indiana Magazine of History for October, 1948. The buying power 
of gifts such as pipes, hatchets, and manufactured goods is disclosed 
in this same issue by Wilbur R. Jacobs in his “Presents to Indians 
Along the French Frontiers in the Old Northwest, 1748-1763.” 


In “Tue Return oF Hiawatua” by Paul A. W. Wallace, pro- 
fessor of English at Lebanon Valley College, in New York History 
for October, 1948, the author tries to straighten out the confusion in 
nomenclature and tradition which he says has been created by Long- 
fellow, Schoolcraft, and Michigan’s ex-governor, Chase S. Osborn. 


Coz Hayne In “Stakes IN THE WILDERNESS” in The Chronicle 
for October, 1948, pays tribute to the work of Isaac McCoy. This 
account relates McCoy’s work at the Carey mission which was located 
near the present site of Niles. 


“Detroit's Rote IN THE Re-ELEcTION of Abraham Lincoln” is 
a contribution to research on Abraham Lincoln by Dr. W. A. Harbi- 
son in the February, 1949 issue of the Detroit Historical Society 
Bulletin. 


“GrorGE CroGHAN IN THE War oF 1812” by Thomas W. Parsons 
in the Northwest Ohio Quarterly, Autumn, 1948, is an account of 
the campaign of 1812 which had for its slogan “Detroit by Christmas” 
and for its aim a victory to wipe out the humiliation of General William 
Hull’s surrender. 


Tue Derrorr News HAS REPUBLISHED a series of seven articles 
by George W. Stark which appeared in commemoration of the news- 
paper’s seventy-fifth anniversary in its column “Town Talk” in 
August, 1948. The stories relate the birth of the News and some- 
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thing of the life and career of James E. Scripps, its founder and 
publisher. Published under the title, 75 Years of Public Service, the 
stories were designed to acquaint the newspaper’s readers with the 
early years of the News. The author, George W. Stark, a veteran 
member of the News staff, is president of the Detroit Historical Com- 
mission and a trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan. 


Frank L. Dumonnp, director of the Grand Rapids Public Museum, 
was elected president of the Midwest Museums Conference of the 
American Association of Museums at the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the conference held in Minneapolis, October 15 to 16, 1948. Wil- 
liam A. Bostick, executive secretary of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
was elected vice-president for Michigan, and Mrs. Helen S. Coutts of 
Detroit was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. THELMA JAMEs OF THE Wayne University English depart- 
ment was named president of the American Folklore Society at the 
society's annual meeting December 27 and 28, 1948, in Toronto. Dr. 
James has served as a member of the society’s council for the past 
five years and during the past year she was associate editor of its 
official publication, the Journal of American Folklore. The folklore 
society, with a membership of approximately one thousand members, 
is now in its sixtieth year. The bulk of the membership is concen- 
trated in the United States and Canada. 


AN HONORARY DOCTOR OF ARTS DEGREE was conferred upon the 
Detroit poet, Anne Campbell (Mrs. George W. Stark) at Wayne 
University’s midyear commencement exercises, February 1, in the 
Masonic Temple. Mrs. Stark writes a poetry column under the 
name Anne Campbell which is published daily in twenty-five news- 
papers, including the Detroit News. She is widely known not only 
through this column, in which more than eight thousand of her poems 
have appeared, but also through her published volumes of poetry. A 
native of Michigan, she spent her childhood on a farm near Yale. 




















News and Comment 


Tue Pennsyivania HistoricaAL AND MuszEum Commission recently 
received a special appropriation for the biennium 1947-49 of $50,000 
to be used for a special historical research program within that two-year 
period. Among the projects undertaken as a consequence of this appro- 
priation is a complete revision of the two-volume Frontier Forts of Penn- 
sylvania. A competent researcher was provided to aid Dr. Arthur Bin- 
ing of the University of Pennsylvania to complete his study of the 
nineteenth century iron industry in Pennsylvania. A small grant was 
made to Dr. Alfred P. James of the University of Pittsburg to aid in the 
completion of his long developed task of locating the lost Braddock Papers. 
Manuscripts in other depositories were examined and material bearing on 
the history of Pennsylvania was microfilmed. A search was undertaken 
for early maps which dealt with the cartography of Pennsylvania from 
the earliest times. Altogether there is on file in Harrisburg at the present 
time more than five hundred maps relating to the state. This map col- 
lection program is in connection with the plan to publish a carefully 
edited atlas of early maps of the state. This special grant has also made 
possible a more extensive publication program. Pennsylvania-1947, a 
summary report of the history of the state, distributed by the commission, 
is an example of the new publications made possible through the research 
grant. This new venture in the historical literature of Pennsylvania is 
expected to be the first in a series of annual reviews of contemporary 
events in Pennsylvania. 


THE CREATION OF A WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society was announced by Dr. Harold Dean Cater, director of the 
society, at the luncheon of the society’s one-hundredth annual meeting, 
January 17,1949. The newly organized women’s group already has a 
program planned for the centennial year which includes “doubling the 
membership of the society; exercising systematic control of the society’s 
public relations; greatly enlarging the subscription list of the Gopher 
Historian, the society’s magazine for junior historians; providing exhibits 
for the museum, installing, arranging, and guarding them; acquiring suit- 
able historical objects for display; receiving special groups visiting the 
museum; and providing for receptions at the formal openings of exhibi- 
tions.” During its first year of organization the women’s group will draw 
only from the St. Paul-Minneapolis membership of the state society. From 
then on its membership will be drawn from the society’s membership 
throughout the state. 


As PART OF ITS SUMMER SESSION for 1949 the American University’s 
School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, Washington, D.C., will 
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offer a three-week institute in the preservation and interpretation of his- 
toric sites and buildings. This institute is intended to introduce students 
to important phases of preservation and restoration work, such as the 
growth of the preservation idea, criteria for the selection of sites and 
buildings worthy of preservation, research techniques, preservation and 
restoration policies and procedures, and the exhibition and administration 
of historical monuments. Instructors will be from the staffs of the Amer- 
ican University, the National Park Service, and Colonial Williamsburg. 
Another summer training course offered by the American University will 
be one in the preservation and administration of archives for custodians 
of public, institutional, and business records. This course, offered from 
July 25 through August 20, is being conducted in co-operation with the 
National Archives, the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, 
and the Maryland Hall of Records. 


Mor THAN ONE HUNDRED HISTORIANS, archaeologists, architects, city 
planners, anthropologists, museum executives, geographers, archivists, 
and antiquarians from all over the United States attended the second 
annual meeting of the National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings, 
November 4 and 5, in the auditorium of the National Gallery of Art. 
An important event of the program was the report on the national coun- 
cil’s proposed subsidiary, the National Trust for Historic Preservation in 
the United States, its objective being “preservation, maintenance, and 
interpretation of sites and structures significant in American history and 
culture.” A charter will be sought from the Eighty-first Congress. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY Of the first settlement 
in the Mississippi Valley at Cahokia, Illinois, was celebrated May 15-22. 
Cahokia, the first permanent white settlement in the wilderness along 
the Mississippi was founded by priests of the Seminary of Quebec as an 
Indian mission in 1699. An important center of interest to those attend- 
ing the anniversary observance is the newly reconstructed Holy Family 
Church, the only surviving example of a church building of the French 
colonial period in the Mississippi Valley region. Copies of a pamphlet 
summarizing the history of Cahokia may be had by writing the anni- 
versary association, 557 North Eighteenth Street, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


THE SIXTEEN MONTHS’ TouR of the Freedom Train under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Heritage Foundation ended in Washington on 
January 22. In order to make possible the continued exhibition of the 
historical documents on display in the Freedom Train, joint resolutions 
have been introduced in both houses of Congress providing that the archivist 
of the United States operate the train for the next two years. The reso- 
lutions provide for a Freedom Train Commisison. 
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IN KEEPING WITH THE TREND of many other historical societies to have 
a chatty, informal publication with which to keep in touch with their 
members, the California Historical Society in January issued volume 1, 
number I, of their Notes. Notes will carry announcements of current 
and permanent interest to members and will carry notices of luncheon 
meetings which heretofore had to be sent out on postal cards. 


In 1698, AFTER WORSHIPPING TOGETHER at Second and Chestnut 
Streets in Philadelphia for three years, the First Baptist and First Presby- 
terian Church organized into separate churches and have carried on a 
continuous organization until the present. During the year 1948 the 
two churches of that city held several joint celebrations of their two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. These events were recorded by Charles 
A. Anderson, manager of the Presbyterian Historical Society, in the Jan- 
uary, 1948 issue of the Chronicle. 


IN THE FIRST PART OF THE NINETEEN CENTURY the reformers of 
Upper Canada in their struggle for local self-government made frequent 
comparisons between institutions in their country and the corresponding 
institutions in the United States. They compared their elaborate and 
expensive governmental system in which salaries of the leading officials 
were high to the modest pay of American office holders; the use of voice 
voting to the use of the ballot in the United States. The bills which 
they drew up to initiate reforms in education were based on the broader 
education system of the United States with special attention to that of 
New York state. Reforms in banking were patterned after the system 
in operation in the new American democracy. Other phases of this re- 
form movement are covered by G. M. Craig in “The American Impact 
on the Upper Canadian Reform Movement before 1837” in the Canadian 
Historical Review for December, 1948. 


Joun Comstock LEFT HIS MERCANTILE and milling business in Com- 
merce, Michigan, in 1856 for Hudson, Wisconsin. His influence as a 
banker, legislator, and promotor was felt throughout the entire St. Croix 
Valley. His activities in Hudson from 1856 to 1890 are recorded by 
Willis H. Miller in “John Comstock, Pioneer Hudson Banker,” in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History for December, 1948. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT of Kermit A. Cook’s “Military Defense 
of the Frontier in the Northwest Territory” appeared in the January, 
1949 number of West Virginia History. Part II covered the Treaty of 
Greenville, the War of 1812, and the removal of the Indians from the 
Northwest Territory. 


Harry F. Lewis’ “Research for the Archivist,” a scholarly review of 
the research in recent years on the causes and mechanisms of the aging 
of paper used in records intended to be permanent, appeared in the 
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American Archivist for January, 1949. ‘Two other items of interest in 
this issue of the Archivist are “Archives in the Library of Congress,” by 
John C. L. Andreassen, and “The Archives of Small Business,” by Thomas 
D. Clark. 


LINCOLN COLLECTORS AND BIBLIOGRAPHERS, especially will find 
interesting “John Wilkes Booth in the Pennsylvania Oil Region” in the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine for March-June, 1948. The 
author, Ernest C. Miller, wrote John Wilkes Booth—Oilman, published 
by Exposition Press in 1947. 


Joun TEBBELL’S ONE-VOLUME EDITION of the writings of Francis 
Parkman was the History Book Club’s selection for February, 1949. 
On Active Service in Peace and War by Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy was the club’s choice for March. This volume gives the inside 
Washington picture from the administration of Theodore Roosevelt to 
the completion of World War II, as viewed by the eminent statesman, 
Henry Stimson. For April the club’s selection was Lincoln’s Secretary 
by Helen Nicolay. This biography of John G. Nicolay, written by his 
daughter, is in reality another Lincoln book written in a sincere and 
sympathic vein. 


_ “Wuar You Can Write asout THE History of Your Home Town,” 
a recent pamphlet issued by the Oregon State Archives, stresses the im- 
portance of recording local history. For those interested in recording 
history the pamphlet suggests local sources of information. 


Rene RoBertT DE LA SALLE’s accounts of the Mississippi River form 
Part II of Jean Delanglez’ “Cartography of the Mississippi’ which ap- 
peared in Mid-America for January, 1949. ‘There are several excerpts 
from letters written by La Salle from Michilimackinac. 


THE HIsToRY OF RockrorD COLLEGE, in stride with the growth of 
the state, is recorded by Abbie Findlay Potts in her article, “The Impor- 
tance of Action in Local History” appearing the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society for December, 1948. 


Tue DaucuTers OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION Macazine for 
March, 1949, contains an illustrated article on Old Sturbridge Village 
(Massachusetts) by its director, Ruth Dyer Wells. ‘The village is a 
historic museum of eighteenth and early nineteenth century New Eng- 
land, specializing in the arts and crafts of that period. 


Two NEW ARCHIVAL PUBLICATIONS are the Guide to the Records in 
the National Archives, issued in 1948 by the United States Government 
Printing Office, and the Report of the Department of Public Archives of 
the Dominion of Canada for 1948. 
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A SERIES OF AT LEAST THREE BOOKS on the western fur trade is an- 
nounced by Carl P. Russell, superintendent of Yosemite National Park, 
in the Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society for April, 1948. The first 
volume of the series, which has been underway since 1945, will consist of 
one hundred and twenty prints together with annotations featuring fur 
trade items such as axes, firearms, implements, carts, wagons, clothing, 
boats, fur presses, and other equipment, supplies, and trade articles. It is 
proposed that volume two of the series contain a review of the especially 
significant events and typical procedures of the western fur trade from 
1804-43. It is planned that a third volume of the series will feature por- 
traits of persons related to the western fur trade, Indians, and sketches of 
important places and establishments. 

Among the important repositories of original materials which were 
used as sources for the first book illustrating trade goods and personal 
equipment of the trader is the Clements Library at the University of 
Michigan. Two items in the museum of the Historical Commission of 
Michigan were utilized, Bawbeese’s tomahawk pipe, and Little Turtle’s 
hair ornaments with braid of hair. It is expected that the book in some 
measure will provide a substitute for an organized, comprehensive fur 
trade exhibit of national scope, which according to Mr. Russell has still 
to be developed. 


Gerorcse H. EpGELL, prrectTor of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
was elected president of the American Association of Museums at the 
meeting of the council of the association held in Washington, D. C., 
January 28. Dr. Edgell succeeds David E. Finley, director of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington. Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing were: Vice-presidents, Margaret M. Brayton, curator of the Detroit 
Children’s Museum; William M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art; Albert E. Parr, director of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York; and Hardinge Scholle, director of the 
Museum of the City of New York. Luke Vincent Lockwood, trustee of 
the Brooklyn Museum and vice-president of the Museum of the City of 
New York, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Cart Bopk, proFEssor OF ENGLISH at the University of Maryland, 
is writing a book to be entitled The American Lyceum: Town Meeting of 
the Mind. It is a study of the cultural, historical, and literary aspects of 
the lecture system in our country from 1830 to 1860. He would like 
to know from the readers of Michigan History if a lyceum existed in 
their locality before 1860 and if so where he could write to secure records 
of the lyceum. 











Reviews of Books 


Champlain: The Life of Fortitude. By Morris Bisnor. (New York, 
Knopf, 1948. [vir], 364, p. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


From the first page it is evident that the author of this book can write, 
that he is a narrator who knows how to unfold a story with compelling 
interest. The volume is a refreshing reminder that in historical writing 
the alternative to stuffy scholarship is not racy journalism. Mr. Bishop 
has mastered his sources without letting them get in his way; he has 
shaped his material with insight, humor, and urbanity. You feel con- 
fident that he has learned to know Champlain. As chairman of the de- 
partment of romance languages at Cornell University, he at least knows 
the French, and his facility with the language has been of considerable 
advantage to him. 

The life of Champlain is related in straight chronological order. Of 
particular interest are those aspects of his career on which the author 
throws new light. He introduced evidence that Champlain may have 
been born a Protestant, although he became a devout Catholic. He 
presents an able defense of Champlain in going to war against the Iroquois 
‘with the Algonquins, Hurons, and the Montagnais. His assistance did 
not initiate that long conflict. Champlain found an old hostility in ex- 
istence and he had no other course but to ally himself with the Canadian 
tribes if he wanted furs from them. Neutrality was impossible. It was 
unfortunate that he cast his lot with what eventually proved to be the 
weaker side. 

Mr. Bishop wisely relegates controversial points to his appendices, 
where contradictory evidence can be argued and weighed with some 
leisure. One appendix contains this literary author’s interesting com- 
mentary on the awareness of Canada in seventeenth-century France, an 
unusual contribution. The book is full of the wise comments and ob- 
servations of a thoughtful and worldly man. He is adept at making com- 
parisons between then and now by which we see the historical events in 
terms of our own experience. He demonstrates that he knows not only 
the history of the time and the region, but the economics, the geology, 
and the archaeology as well. 

The book is happily free of many footnotes, and the bibliography re- 
places the traditional dull list with the briefest of references which are, 
even so, perfectly identifiable. There are eight halftone illustrations 
from Champlain’s own brush and pen, and a large folding map to depict 
his travels. The volume is indexed. It is printed with the customary 
neatness and taste of the publisher. 


Indiana Historical Bureau Howarp H. PeckHam 
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The Journals and Indian Paintings of George Winter, 1837-1839. 
(Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1948. [xix], 208 p. Illus- 
trations. $12.50.) 


Here is perhaps the handsomest book ever to appear under the imprint 
of an American historical society. All the finest arts of the bookmaker 
have gone into its production. Topographer, printer, lithographer, binder, 
and even the paper manufacturer have lavished their best efforts upon 
this volume, and the result is a joy to handle, to behold, and to read. 

To produce the introduction and the first ninety pages of the work, 
three experts in the field of Midwest local and art history have co-operated. 
All focus their attention upon a little-known Midwest artist, George 
Winter, whose pictures of and writings about the native redman of the 
Indiana country in the late 1830’s are here published, many of them for 
the first time. The introduction is by Howard H. Peckham, secretary 
of the Indiana Historical Society; Wilbur D. Peat, director of the John 
Herron Art Museum, contributes an evaluation of “Winter, the Artist”; 
and the society’s editor, Miss Gayle Thornbrough, provides a detailed 
biography of the artist. She opens her narrative with an unfinished 
autobiography which Winter penned late in life at the request of a 
daughter. It carries his story only to 1830, however, when he migrated 
to the United States from his native England at the age of twenty-one. 
The remainder of the sketch is based largely upon Winter’s papers. 

Mr. Peckham provides background material by calling the roll of 
artists who pictured the “Central Western Indians before 1840.” For 
the period after 1800, he mentions several! leading figures, though his 
list is by no means definitive. Where, for example, is such an important 
portrayer of primitive western life as Peter Rindisbacher? Mr. Peckham 
is concerned chiefly with pictures of Indiana interest, and there, he points 
out, “the bulk is small, the artists few.” For that reason, he remarks, 
the “work of George Winter in Indiana, from 1837 to 1839, assumes 
such historical importance.” 

Two so-called “Journals,” made up of Winter's letters, articles, and 
other writings, and drawn from his papers and other sources, fill more 
than a hundred pages. The first tells of the artist’s “Visit to Lake Kee- 
wau-nay and Crooked Creek, 1837,” and gives a first-hand account of 
the Potawatomi council and emigration of that year. The second is a 
“Journal of a Visit to Deaf Man’s Village, 1839,” when Winter went to 
the Miami settlement to paint a “portrait of Frances Slocum, the aged 
woman who had been stolen from Peunsylvania by Delewares in 1778.” 

No evaluation of this book would be complete without mention of the 
thirty-one magnificent reproductions of Winter’s drawings and paintings 
which illustrate the work. They represent a cross-section of the artist’s 
contribution to the pictorial record of the American frontier. Twenty- 
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five paintings, including a miniature self-portrait, are reproduced in full 
color, matchlessly lithographed by the Lakeside Press of Chicago. The 
exquisite workmanship of the entire volume is a credit to the firm of 
R. R. Donnelly and Sons. The funds that made the book possible came 
to the Indiana Historical Society from the Lilly Endowment, Incorpo- 
rated. Appropriately, the work is dedicated to Eli Lilly. Every his- 
torical society longs for a fairy godfather like him. 


Minnesota Historical Society Bertua L. HEILBRON 


Drenthe in Michigan. By H. J. Praxxe. (Assen, Van Gorcum and Com- 
pany, 1948. 86 p. Illustrations. f. 3.25.) 


In 1847 a cartoon appeared in the Netherlands depicting the discom- 
forts of travel experienced by a group of emigrants enroute to the United 
States. It was captioned “Who will accompany us to the new Canaan?” 
Little material concerning this migration has appeared in print until re- 
cently when its hundredth anniversary was observed. 

Apparently the centennial activities were not confined entirely to this 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Prakke, president of the Drenthe Society, has 
taken it upon himself to prove that the success of Van Raalte’s colony was 
in considerable measure due to the people of Drenthe (a Dutch province) 
who accompanied Van Raalte—all five of them! The author does not 
hesitate to extol the significance of these few individuals plus a few later 
arrivals. 

The first chapter of this little book concerns itself with refuting the 
thesis of a certain W. van der Kley, who claims that the inhabitants of 
Drenthe were not of a migrating bent of mind, preferring poverty at home 
to prosperity elsewhere. Numerous statistics are quoted to prove that the 
residents of Drenthe did go to other areas. Another chapter takes up the 
matter of the “secession” from the State Church. Prakke insists upon the 
leadership qualities of the men of Drenthe; they were not content to be 
mere followers. 

Chapter five actually concerns itself with the part played by migrating 
Hollanders from Drenthe in the colonization of Michigan. Considerable 
emphasis is placed upon statements such as “the first woman to occupy a 
house in Holland, Michigan, was one who had formerly lived in Drenthe.” 
The author enlarges upon the fact that Jan Rabbers, who built the first 
sawmill in the hamlet of Groningen, was originally from Drenthe. 

Mr. Prakke shows himself familiar with the literature dealing with the 
Dutch settlements in the United States, quoting liberally from Van Hinte’s 
Nederlanders in Amerika, which after two decades, is still the best work 
on the subject. There is ample documentation for most of Mr. Prakke’s 
statements. But there may be some question as to whether the minutiae he 
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brings out, as previously shown, warrants the publication of a well printed, 
profusely illustrated little volume. 

The book has some valuable appendices. One gives the names, depend- 
ents, religion, place of origin, occupation and date of departure of those 
leaving the province of Drenthe for North America. It is interesting to 
note that several were of the Catholic faith. Of course, none of these left 
for Holland, Michigan. Another appendix gives the passenger list of 
The Southerner noting the age and occupation of each. Van Raalte was 
the only professional man among the group. 

Before this material appeared in book form it was printed in several 
Dutch provincial newspapers. It may not be entirely amiss to mention 
that the author is apparently a partner in the publishing house which issued 
the book. 


Kalamazoo Joun H. Yzensaarp 


Flora of Kalamazoo County, Michigan. By Crarence R. Hanes and 
Frorence N. Hanes. (Portland, Maine, The Anthoensen Press, 
1947. [x1], 295 p. Illustrations. ) 


This is a classified list of the vascular plants of Kalamazoo County 
growing without cultivation and includes, besides the native plants, the 
naturalized and adventive species recorded up to 1946. To quote from 
the introduction, the flora “has been an outgrowth of collections and 
studies made over a term of years by the authors and others interested 
in the plant life of the country.” All the species and varieties listed, which 
total over seventeen hundred, are represented by specimens in the authors’ 
herbarium. 

Any botanist knows that the preparation of a book such as this repze- 
sents a vast amount of work, a labor, however, which stems from an im- 
pelling desire to know the flora and to collect representative specimens. 
To the field botanist there is a peculiar satisfaction in discovering species 
unreported for the local area, or for the county, and still keener interest 
where species are unreported for the state. Certainly the prime motive 
for writing a book of this kind is not concerned with financial gain. 

The authors are well qualified to carry out the distributional researches 
and the majority of the determinations on which the volume is based. 
During the last ten years, Clarence Hanes has contributed nearly every 
year one of his “Additions” to the flora of Michigan, all of which have 
been published in the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters. 
His collection of the local flora began in the neighborhood of his home 
at Schoolcraft in 1933. In the succeeding thirteen years, the authors 
have apparently investigated all the important areas of the county which 
show any marked differences in their habitat relationships. These com- 
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prise the various lakes within the county, the river valleys, the swamp 
areas, the sandy regions, the woodlands, and roadways, and the railroad 
rights-of-way. 

To the layman it may appear odd that a book of this size is devoted to the 
plants of Kalamazoo County, one only of the eighty-three counties of the 
state. In reality, the volume has a far wider coverage than would seem 
to be indicated by political boundaries, if we consider the list of species 
without reference to their local distribution. The 1,749 species, varieties, 
and forms that are included represent nearly eighty per cent of the number 
comprised in the Michigan flora, by William J. Beal, published in 1904, 
which covers the entire state. It may be safely stated that the flora has a 
good degree of coverage for at least the two lower tiers of counties, num- 
bering about twenty. The collections of Mr. and Mrs. Hanes, together 
with those of Herman L. Pepoon in Cass and Van Buren counties from 
1902 to 1906, give us a relatively complete picture of the vascular flora 
for this part of the state. 

Kalamazoo County has an area of five hundred seventy-six square 
miles. Floristically, it occupies one of the richest portions of Michigan, 
owing not only to its southerly location in the state, but to the influx of 
floral elements from the east, the south, and the west since the last glacial 
period; also its ample railroad and traffic lanes are undoubtedly responsible 
for a very large proportion of its introduced species. 

The original prairie tracts within the state are of special interest to the 
botanist. Much of this land is now under cultivation, so that the original 
plant cover peculiar to such areas has largely disappeared; but as the 
authors have stated in the introduction, remnants of the prairie flora are 
still preserved in some of the railroad rights-of-way. 

In the determination of some of the more critical groups, such as the 
grasses, the sedges, the rushes, the willows, the pondweeds, and certain 
of the composites, the authors have had the aid of specialists, whose names 
are listed in the introduction. One of the interesting groups receiving 
special attention, is the genus Rubus. The doubtful specimens of this 
group were sent to Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, who furnished the Latin and 
English description of fourteen new species all of which are included 
in the text; these are all illustrated by excellent drawings. 

A small map of the county is included, occupying part of one page. 
This gives the names and location of the sixteen townships and the loca- 
tion of the thirty-nine lakes of the county, whose names are listed below 
the map. The names and numbers on this map are not as legible as 
might be desired; a larger, more detailed map would have been better. 

The sequence of families and genera is in line with modern concepts 
of classification. The Latin names of species are based for the most part 
on the seventh edition of Asa Gray’s Manual, which was published in 1908; 
however, an effort has been made to keep abreast of the changes in 
nomenclature that have been adopted since that date. The common 
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names are “mainly in accordance with the best usage except where it has 
seemed preferable to employ names better known locally.” 

The book is provided with an index, listing the families, genera, and 
species. Preceding the index are several lists of plants collected by the 
authors outside of Michigan. 

The flora contains no keys to the various groups. These will probably 
be missed by a number of young collectors who would like to be able to 
identify their specimens without recourse to the more inclusive works, 
such as Gray’s Manual, or the North American Flora by Nathaniel L. 
Britton and Addison Brown. 

The volume is well bound and presents a good appearance. There 
are several blank pages in the back which can be used for the insertion 
of notes or additional species. The frontispiece shows an interesting 
photograph of frostweed (Helianthemum canadense), picturing the 
characteristic ice crystals which are often associated with this plant dur- 
ing low temperatures. 

When one considers the number of species which may be found grow- 
ing in an area of one square mile by an intensive student of the flora, 
it becomes apparent that the careful examination of an area the size of 
Kalamazoo County requires much traveling and careful work spread over 
a number of years. The authors undoubtedly realize that more unreported 
species will yet be found, especially in the aquatic flora, which has not 
yet received the attention it deserves in any section of the state; they are 
to be commended for their thoroughgoing researches, resulting in the 
discovery of fifty species unreported for the state and a great many more 
additions to the previously known flora of the county. 


East Lansing Henry T. DarLincTon 


Corn Breeding at the University of Illinois, 1895 to 1900. By Prrry 
G. Horpen. (Reproduced by the author by offset lithography, 
Charlevoix, 1948. 12 p. Illustrations.) 


In the development and promotion of improved corn varieties, Mich- 
igan’s part may be relatively unknown, but it is by no means a modest 
one. At Michigan State College in 1879, Dr. William James Beal be- 
came the first person of record to cross two varieties of corn for the pur- 
pose of increasing yields. The pioneer botanist and former student of 
Agassiz, however, was unable to continue his corn experiments, and 
follow-up work was conducted by plant breeders elsewhere, including 
the University of Illinois. 

Two years ago there appeared a comprehensive study of hybrid corn 
development. The Hybrid Corn Makers, by A. Richard Crabb (Rutgers 
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University Press, 1947). This book mentions a lack of information about 
corn breeding at the University of Illinois during the late nineties. 

Comes now a publication by Perry G. Holden of Charlevoix, which 
supplies information to fill the gap mentioned by Crabb. Mr. Holden, 
a former student of Dr. Beal and an alumnus of Michigan State College, 
was on the staff of the University of Illinois during the last half of the 
nineties. For the first time, he records the story of his activities there 
before he left for greener pastures. Having been familiar with Dr. Beal’s 
work, Mr. Holden started experiments on the fundamentals of corn breed- 
ing, with particular reference to controlled crossing, the effects of inbreed- 
ing, and how pollination occurs. ‘That Mr. Holden, like his teacher, 
helped to contribute basic facts and set in motion experimental work for 
others to carry on, is revealed in this restrained and highly condensed 
narrative. Included are some pictures of the work he did at the uni- 
versity. His monograph, though well written, will doubtless be of 
principal interest to the agricultural historian and the plant geneticist. 
Its value, however, in supplying a link in the chain of hybrid corn history 
should not be underestimated because of its extreme brevity. 

What is to follow doubtless may have little place in an average book 
review, but this reviewer feels that it should be stated in justice to Mr. 
Holden. He has not always fared well at the pen of popular writers, 
some of whom were unduly swayed by the dramatic possibilities of such 
words as “bearded,” “be-spectacled,” “evangelistic,” and “corn-gospel 
preacher,” in describing him. And there is an overtold tale of how the 
young Henry A. Wallace, then a bright boy in his teens, revealed a 
fallacy in some of Mr. Holden’s advice on selection of good seed corn. 

Happily, while he is still with us, there is opportunity to recognize 
Mr. Holden for being even more than an agricultural extension pioneer 
and a highly successful salesman of better corn-growing practices in 
Illinois and Iowa. His name, if not already there, should be enrolled in 
that list of patient, hard-working plant scientists whose painstaking efforts 
in several states paved the way for the twentieth century agricultural 
miracle—hybrid corn. 


Michigan State College Josep G. Duncan 





Contributors 


Fred C. Hamil, an assistant professor of history at Wayne University, 
was born near Chatham, in Kent County, Ontario, just a few miles from 
the Moravian Reserve about which he writes in this issue. Mr. Hamil has 
contributed numerous articles dealing with this part of Canada to the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, the Ontario Historical So- 
ciety Papers and Records, and the Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society. 
He is a former trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan. 


The third installment of “Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies” by Albert 
F. Butler appears in this issue of Michigan History. Since the first of the 
year Mr. Butler has been living in Chicago. He is now manager of the 
high school and college department for Ginn and Company. His two pre- 
vious installments appeared in the September, 1947 and March, 1948 
issues of the magazine, respectively. 


Ferris Lewis was born in a Michigan lumbering town, Lewiston. His 
family left shortly afterward because of the vanishing timber supply and 
a few years later settled in Frederic. One of Mr. Lewis’ uncles was walk- 
ing boss for the lumbering operations of the David Ward estate and was 
running camps northwest of Frederic during Mr. Lewis’ boyhood. This 
gave him ample opportunity to watch the men in the woods. This is the 
second installment of an article in which he records his impressions. The 
first appeared in Michigan History, 32:321-39 (December, 1948). 


Miss Alice E. Smith was for many years curator of maps and manuscripts 
for the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. At present she is chief of re- 
search for the society. 


George S. May became interested in Ann Arbor history while a student 
at the University of Michigan. He received his M.A. degree from that 
school in 1948. In preparation for his degree, he wrote a paper on Ann 
Arbor during the Civil War. It is from the material gathered for that paper 
that he wrote “Wendell Phillips and Parker Pillsbury in Ann Arbor.” Mr. 
May is at present an instructor in history and political science at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Neil F. Morrison has taught geography and history in the W. D. Lowe 
Vocational School, Windsor, since 1922. He received his B.A. degree 
from the University of Toronto and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Michigan. Since 1945 Mr. Morrison has been a regular 
columnist in local history and geography for the Windsor Daily Star. His 
writing has also been published in the Amherstburg Echo, the Toronto 
Star, Saturday Night, Inland Seas, and the News Buoy. The ninth 
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edition of Mr. Morrison’s, A Commercial and Economic Geography, a text 
used widely by high schools in Canada, will appear in June, 1949. 


Oliver Raymond has operated since 1931 the Raymond Hardware 
in Port Sanilac. This store was established as a trading post by Mr. Ray- 
mond’s grandfather in 1850. It was the first store in the Thumb of Mich- 
igan north of Lexington. The change from general merchandise to hard- 
ware was made about 1875. Mr. Raymond served for sixteen years on the 
village commission in Port Sanilac and was the first president of the Huron 
Shores Chamber of Commerce. At present he is a member of the Sanilac 


County School Board. 


CORRECTION 


The editor regrets very much that an error occurred in Dr. Madison 
Kuhn’s review of Michigan and the Cleveland Era edited by Earl D. Babst 
and Lewis G. Vander Velde which appeared in Michigan History, 31:92 
(March, 1949). 

Earl D. Babst, one of the co-editors, is very much alive and has en- 
joyed to the full the adventure of publishing the book on the faculty 
and alumni of the university who held major offices under President Cleve- 
land. It was Mrs. Babst who died before the book made its appearance. 








